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All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 
Guide to Domestic Medicine, which 
can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 

Concerning this book, which con- 
tains 168 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles; ob- 
served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable 
boon to every person who can read 
and think.” 
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COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, Author of the “ Anti- 
Lancet.” 

It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
tts. each, by respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

@= Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ** DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 
be had Gratis of all Chemists. 
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now republishing the book in Twenty-Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts. 


The edition now in course of publication, though divided into a greater number of 
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periodical parts—each number being sold at half the price of the monthly instalment in 
the original form—is in every respect equal to the former edition, of which 
a copy is now to be found in the libraries of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. 

With the concluding part will be presented to each Subscriber, gratis, a handsome 
Cloth Case (gilt lettered) for binding the work. 
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Improved in Color. Improved in Burning. Made in all Sizes and 
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THE CELEBRATED “UNITED SERVICE’’ SOAP 


is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
*,* Use noother. See namesof J.C. & J. Frecp on each Tablet. 
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for Preventing Guttering. 
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are economical, keep upright, and the dangerous use of paper is avoided. 


FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES 


are Safe, Cleanly, and render Paper and Scraping needlees. 


DENTISTRY WITHOUT PAIN. 
G. H. JONES, » Doctor of Dental Surgery, 


(By diploma) may be con- grateful thanks for your 
sulted daily at 57, Great great professional assist- 
Russell Street, immedi- ance, which enables me to 
ately opposite the British masticate my food, and to 
Museum, where he supplies add wheat I gol shall 
every description of arti- show. your professional 
ficial teeth, and being th: skill, as I think the public 
actual maker—on ver ugh t to know where such 


moderate terms—seis from ¥Y 
one to ten guineas. — 5 
Factory, Gilbert Street, 
Bloomsbury. 
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sreat improvements in 
Dentistry and mechanical 
skill can be obtained.—I 
“ am, dear doctor, yours 
Testimon1aAL:—Oct. 18th, SS See 

nes B A ointment Surgeon 
1873.—My Dear Doctor,— Dentist to the Queen. 
I request you to accept my G.H. Jones, Esq., D.D.S. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The New Year.—Notice. 

The following Lists and CaTaLocuEs or Books, revised for January, 
1875, are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 

I.—A List of some of the principal New Books in circulation at MUDIE’s SELECT 
LIBRARY, with Terms of Subscription and@’other particulars. 
Il.—A Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from April, 1872, to January, 1875. 

III.—A List of some of the Principal Forthcoming Books. 

IV.—A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the 
Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains many leading Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with many older Works, es of which 
are out of = and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 

V.—An additional Clearance Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular 
Authors, strongly re-bound and well adapted for circulation in Literary 
Institutes and Public Libraries. 


New Year’s Gifts.—Notice. 

A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Genitlcmcii’s Libraiies or Diawing Room Tables, and for 
Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents, New Year’s Gifts, and Schoo} 
Prizes, is also now ready, ard will be fe warded, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIM1iEI), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE, e, KinG STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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SECURITY FROM FIRE AND THIEVES. 
CHATWOOD’S 


“INVINCIBLE” 


SAFES... 


Can only be had in Lonpon, at the Depét, 


120, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Chatwood’s “ Invincible”” Safe Depét is situate near King William’s Statue, at the 
corner of Cannon Street and King William Street. A Price List containing full details 
of the construction of these Safes is forwarded Post free on application. The list is Net 
Cash, and for quality cannot be equalled, comprising, as they do, the list 2 quality with 
solid flange, lock case, and tee frame, and the list 8 quality with intersected metal 
curvilinear edge, claw bolts, and gunpowder-proof unpickable lock. The only secure 
and reliable Safe sold, and, as proof thereof, is the only Safe made subject to Thirty-six 
hours’ test with any kind of Burglars’ appliances before delivery. 











Paris, 1867. Havre, 1868, Dublin, 1865. Oporto, 1868. Vienna, 1878, 
and wherever exbibited. 
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VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet. 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
go percent. The 7imes newspaper remarks :—“ M. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
e is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.’” 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 
Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. é, 


Goop Fioor Corn. 
TRELOAR & SONS, 69, LUDGATE HILL. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
The Queen's Laundress uses no other. S y 2 A Re C H - 


DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


For making delicious Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with half the usual quantity et 
Butter, Lard, or Eggs. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen, in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s, Tins. 
Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


THE CELEBRATED 
YORKSHIRE RELISH, 


THE MOST DELICIOUS AND CHEAPEST SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
672,192 Bottles Sold in One Month (August, 1872). 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen, in bottles at od., Is., and 2s. each. 

Manufacturers: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


Is an invaluable and agreeable Stomad¢hic to all suffering from General Debility, 
Indigestion, Nervousness, and Loss of Appetite, and acknowledged to be 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC, 


Recommended for its purity by the Food Fournal, Antt-Adulteration Review, The Lancet, Arthur 
Hill Hassall, M.D., &c., &c. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large Bottles at 1s. and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 
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AU PETIT ST-THOMAS. 


Mlagusins de Houbeautes. 


RUE DU BAC, Nos. 27, 29, 31, 33, et 35, et 
RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, No. 25, 
PARIS. 


» eee House, the foundation of which is of more than Fifty Years’ standing, is 
universally known and famed as one of the first establishments in Paris in which 
thoroagh confidence may be placed. 


In its immense premises will be found the most complete assortments of 
Silks, First Novelties, India and other Shawls. Woollens, Lace, 
Lingerie, Ready-made Articles for Ladies, Furs, Cotton and 
Thread Stuffs, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Trimmings, 
Carpets, Furnishing Stuffs, &c., &c. 


ENGLISH ASSISTANTS. FIXED PRICES, 
PARIS. 


CREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 




















The increasing popularity of this exquisite Perfume ts a proof of tts excellence and superior qualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide P: oprietor and Maker, 
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SEULE MEDAILLE O'HONNEYR, 1855. SEULE MEDAILLE 0°OR NOMINATIVE. 1867. 


SEULE ENTREE 


COIN du QUAI, 
MAISON DE LA 


BELLE JARDINIERE, 


Habillements Confectionnes et sur Mesure 


pour Hommes et pour Enfants, 


PARIS. 
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Seules succursales: LYON, MARSEILLE, NANTES, ANGERS. 





THE EXAMINER: 


A Review of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 


SIGNED ARTICLES BY ABLE WRITERS. 
28 PAGES, PRICE 3p.; PER POST, 3}p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 16s, 











“The main objects of Tus Examiner newspaper,” said Leicn Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Jonn Hour commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberali 
ef opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into 
subjects whatever.”” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the sixty-six years which the lifetime of Tus Examiner already covers, and many good reforms, in 
which Leich Hunt, ALBANY FonsLangue, JouN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tus 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming souud opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 

development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of sockets. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of Tue EXxAMIneR, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agr t im 
the views put forward; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 








“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 





London: E. DALLOW, 7, Southampton Street, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
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DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “LINLEY ROCHFORD,” 
“A FAIR SAXON,” “MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,” &c. 





CHAPTER I. 
“Tr INGENU.” 


ROOM on the ground floor, octagonal in shape, with an 
old and picturesque fireplace filling up one of the nar- 
rower sides—stopping up the corner, if one may say so 
-—and with windows in two of its sides, is filled with 

the morning sunshine. The room and its furniture make an odd 
contrast, for the furniture is new and the room is old. The chimney- 
piece is of tiles that tell in their pictorial ornamentation many a 
scriptural story. The ceiling is painted in colours once gorgeous, 
now faded. A broad-backed and large-limbed goddess floats there, 
half clad in volumes of bright blue drapery, upon clouds solid- 
looking as her own substantial frame, and amid bulbous Cupids and 
masses of hothouse flowers. The walls are of a dark and closely- 
grained wood, and are all in panels of various sizes—two panels to 
each side of the octagon-~and pictures, no doubt, once filled each 
compartment. ‘The windows look upon trees and foliage so thickly 
set that a stranger suddenly dropped down in the room might fancy 
himself in the apartment of a palace adorned by Verrio and planted 
in the midst of a courtly park. He might have been right enough as 
to the palace, but a glance from the window will quickly dispose of 
the park. ‘The trees are set in the gardens of the Thames Embank- 
ment, and the octagonal room with the goddess floating on the 
VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. B 
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ceiling is on the ground-floor of a house in one of the streets running 
to the river from the western end of the Strand. 

The present occupant of this room was immensely proud of ‘it. 
He was almost in love with it. Hunting about for lodgings which 
should be conveniently central for the West End, the theatres, and 
the British Museum, he had seen the word “ Chambers” in one of 
the windows of this house, and he was attracted by the trees in the 
gardens of the new Embankment. But when he went in and saw the 
chambers ; when he looked at the chimney-piece of tiles and the 
painted ceiling ; when he found that every room in the house had its 
history, that famous nobles and foreign princes had occupied that 
room, that celebrated beauties had swept up and down those broad 
staircases, he entered into possession without more words, and felt as 
proud as if he had come into some great inheritance. The suite of 
rooms consisted only of this one and a bedroom that opened out of 
it; but the present occupant wanted no more. ‘There were not many 
residents in the house besides himself. Every chamber was occupied, 
but most of the occupants only used the place for office business of 
some kind, and went away in the evening. 

Breakfast is laid upon a sadly modern and common-place table in 
the middle of the room ; breakfast is the only meal the tenant has 
in his chambers, and it is supplied to him by special stipulation, and 
as an extra, or “hextra,” by the elderly person in charge of the 
house. A newspaper lies on the table along with some letters. 
These latter are nearly all addressed to “C. J. Pembroke, Esq.,” 
but one in a woman’s hand is addressed fully and formally to 
“ Christmas John Pembroke, Esq.,” and Christmas as a man’s first 
name is not seen every day. 

Enters from the bedroom a tall, slight, and boyish-looking young 
man in an old velvet coat. He has brown hair and a dark com- 
plexion, and a moustache not yet very thickly grown on a face that 
otherwise is smooth as a girl’s. He does not look like a Londoner 
perhaps the wrist that shows itself from the sleeve of a coat which 
has shrunk, or which he has outgrown, is a little too brown and 
muscular for London rearing. Besides, he looks rather fresh and 
contented with himself and with life generally for a London youth. 
He gazes up at the ceiling and all about the room with irrepressible 
admiration. He has not nearly got over the proud sensation of 
ownership. He has to stop and think about it, in fact, to take it 
all in. Then he looks out at the trees and at the glancing river. It 
is June, and London is delicious. Since he arrived there have been 
hardly any wet days, and since his coming into these chambers 
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‘absolutely none at all. As yet he is not merely London’s lover, but 
London’s devotee. 

Then he looks at the letters on the table, and he is about to open 
one of them, which is evidently an invitation of some kind, when 
he sees the letter which is addressed in the handwriting of a woman. 
He is just at the age when the sight of his own name in a woman’s 
hand sends a thrill through him. He ought first to have wondered 
who the woman could be, for he did not know of any lady in 
England who was at all likely to write to him or who knew his name 
so precisely. But the first idea which comes to him is an odd little 
feeling of wonder whether with the progress of the movement for 
woman’s equal rights, women will insist on writing in the same sort 
of character as men, and quite an earnest hope that it may not be 
so—it is so interesting to see a letter addressed to one in what we 
know to be a woman’s hand. Then he sets himself seriously to 
wondering what woman it can be who writes to him, and he wonders 
about this and turns the letter over and over, and tantalises himself, 
and is positively afraid that when he does open it it will resolve itself, 
as so many of his letters do since he has had his name painted on 
the side of the hall-door, into a circular inviting him to buy cheap 
sherry, coals, or shirts. 

At last he opens the letter. 

It was dated from a place which, as well as Christmas could make 
out the word, was called “ Durewoods,” in one of the southern 
counties on the sea. 


“‘T have seen in the papers the name and address of Christmas 
John Pembroke, described as a young man. I never heard of any 
Christmas John Pembroke but my old and dear friend who left 
England when I was young, and of whose death I read a year ago. 
If you are his son, will you kindly write a line, and I will write to 
you again? You must have heard your father speak of me, if I am 
not addressing a stranger. lf I am, pray excuse what must seem a 
very odd intrusion; and let me add that I am now an elderly 
woman, and am only seeking to hear of a very old acquaintance.” 


The letter was signed “ Dione Lyle”; and if Christmas is not a 
very common name for a man, certainly, in our day, Dione is not a 
familiar name for a woman, Dione! The young man started when 
he saw it. 

He read the letter over and over again, and, although he was alone, 


with glowing cheeks. It sounded like a mild and melancholy 
B2 
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reproach. His father had asked him to find out if he could a certain 
lady—an old friend—in England. This was on that mournful 
journey towards home when his father was breaking down and began 
to be conscious that he was not destined ever to see the country of 
his youth any more. When the young man sat by his father’s dying 
bed, the last words that came clearly from his lips were ‘‘ Dione, 
Dione !” and then the dying man murmured hastily—oh, so hastily 
and unintelligibly—some counsel, some instruction, something which 
poor Christmas could not make out, and then sank back and all was 
over. That was a year ago—already. 

Never in the course of all the years during which Christmas had 
lived with his father—they two alone, so far as anything like home 
life was concerned—had he heard him say anything of this lady until 
it became clear enough that the elder man was destined not to reach 
England. Even then, in the first instance at least, he had only said 
that he hoped when Christmas got to London he would find out a 
lady who had been an old and dear friend, and whom he should like 
Christmas to know. Christmas remembered this, but was not pre- 
pared at once to connect that association with the name which was 
breathed from the dying lips—the one strange name. Now the 
name lay there before him ; and he felt at once that some sad sweet, 
story must have blended it with his father’s latest memories. 
Christmas had almost no recollection of his mother, except that she 
never took any interest in him or seemed to care about anything ; 
and she died long ago. She died at Nice, where the boy’s earliest 
distinctness of recollection settled itself around her. Then his 
father, who was a scientific engineer, took the boy out to California, 
where he engaged himself in railway-making, while Christmas went 
to school in San Francisco. The opening up of Japan invited 
English skill and science, and the elder Pembroke resolved to go 
there ; he took Christmas with him and educated him without help 
of other teachers. He was a’very kind and even affectionate man, 
but he always seemed absorbed in his business when he was not 
occupied in the education of his son. One day he told Christmas 
calmly that he knew he could not live much longer, and that 
he should like to see England once more, and should like Christmas 
to live there always. It was on the voyage toc San Francisco that he 
found himself dying, and then he told Christmas so, and quietly 
said that he had expected to be able to return to Japan after a short 
stay in England, and after having settled Christinas there, and had 
left his business affairs unarranged ; that Christmas had therefore better 
return from San Francisco to Japan, and arrange matters as well as 
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he could before going to England. He gave him some names of 
persons he was to see in London and various counsels and recom- 
mendations, and at last the end came, and he cried out the name of 
“Dione, Dione!” Then his grave was made without hands in the 
Pacific, and Christmas was alone. He only remained in San Francisco 
for the next steamer to Japan. He arranged his father’s affairs, 
closed his accounts with the East, crossed the Pacific again, and then 
the Atlantic, and'was now preparing to think about beginning a 
career in London. 

It was with a start of surprise that the lapse of time now suddenly 
impressed itself on him. His father was a year dead. A whole 
year since he heard that cry of “ Dione!” So many weeks to return 
to Japan, so many months there, so many to get to London, with 
short delays in America, and a year was gone; and it must be 
owned that during all that time he had hardly once thought of his 
father’s old friend. How indeed could he have possibly found her, 
or even gone about finding her? The chance that allowed her to 
see his name was the mere fact that he had intervened in a street 
quarrel and been summoned as a witness in a police-court, and had 
given his name and address, which accordingly got into the papers. 
Never before had he been a witness in any law court; never before 
to his knowledge had his name appeared in print. How many years 
might he have lived in London and never encountered such a chance ? 
Why on the very night which brought his name into publicity if, as 
he hesitated in Pall Mall, he had turned up St. James’s Street instead 
of walking on and then turning up the Haymarket, he never would 
have had to appear as a witness, and his father’s friend might never 
have known of his existence! “I begin to believe in Destiny,” 
Christmas said to himself, pleased as we all are to think that Destiny 
has a particular eye upon us. 

He held the letter open in his hand, and thought of all these 
things, and felt, in the odd way of mortals, a small and trivial diffi- 
culty presenting itself most prominently to his mind amid so many 
serious reflections and saddening memories—a little difficulty which 
pushed itself out with absurd proportions as in a badly adjusted 
photograph a hand or a foot projects itself into grotesque dimensions. 
This was the question of the manner in which he was to address 
the lady; whether he was to assume that she was married or an 
old maid—Mrs. Lyle perhaps, or Miss Lyle; and he asked him- 
self whether in the event of the conjecture which he would have 
to make turning out a mistake, it would be better to err on this 
side or that. Would it be safer to run the risk of addressing an 
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elderly and unmarried lady as Mrs., or an elderly and married lady 
as Miss ? 

He decided that it would be better to write to Miss Lyle. A 
married lady would not take great offence at being mistaken for a 
Miss, but an elderly spinster might well feel uncomfortable if she 
were addressed as a matron. 

The whole thing put him out a little for the moment. It made 
him feel remorseful, as if he had neglected something. He thought, 
too, that he had no right to be there enjoying the novel delights of 
London when his father was so lately dead. 

He forgot his breakfast, and was about to begin a reply at once to 
his unexpected correspondent, when he heard a quick heavy tread 
outside, and then a knock at his door. He called “ Come in,” and 
a head appeared at the door which was presently followed by a 
stalwart body. ‘The visitor was a tall soldierly-looking man, with a 
fresh florid face, short thick yellow moustache, bright blue eyes, and 
very short yellow or sandy hair. He wore a frock coat buttoned 
across his broad and somewhat swelling chest and a crimson tie, and 
carried an umbrella tucked under his arm, as a man might carry a 
sword. His waist was tightly drawn, and as he entered the room 
and bowed he clicked his heels together. This was Captain Cameron, 
the hero of the quarrel with the police in which Christmas had inter- 
fered, and which brought his name into the papers. 

“How do you do, sir? I’m afraid I have intruded at an awkward 
hour—too early a call?” 

“‘ Not at all,” said Christmas, glad perhaps to be interrupted at the 
moment. ‘‘ Won’t you take a chair? Have some breakfast ; I haven’t 
begun.” 

“ Breakfast, eh? Well, I don’t know, I don’t often eat breakfast— 
what you English fellows call breakfast.” 

“We English fellows? You are English surely ?” 

“Not I, sir. I’m a Highlandman—a Hielan’man, sir! I represent 
a great clan. But I’ve been out and about the world so much that— 
Iam a good Highlandman in heart, mind—I hardly know what to 
call myself in habits. I'll tell you though what a Highlandman never 
could learn to be—and that is, ungrateful! I’ve not forgotten how 
you interfered to help me out of a scrape—and took some trouble 
too: and that’s why I’ve called to offer you my cordial thanks.” 

“ Don’t talk about it—twas nothing.” 

“Nothing to a gentleman—that’s true enough—and of course you 
couldn’t help yourself—you had to behave like a gentleman. I didn’t 
think there were any gentlemen left in England. I thought the race 
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was extinct here, like the wolf, and the wolf-dog, and the ghost, and 
all the other grand old things that made the place worth living in. 
But I see your breakfast’s getting cold. Now I insist on your going on 
with your breakfast, or I shall think myself in the way and go.” 

* All right—if you really won’t join me.” 

‘*No, I thank you. But if you don’t mind my smoking a cigar?” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“Won't interfere with you at all—sure ?” 

‘Quite sure.” 

“ Then I'll just puff a little and we'll talk. I say, what a charming 
place you have here! How did you get at this place? That ceiling 
—I tell you, sir, that ceiling looked down on some Court beauties 
once. It’s Verrio no doubt. Merry Monarch, and Castlemaine, and, 
what’s her name—Stewart—and that sort of thing. But I wouldn’t 
have that furniture, you know, if I were you—not that modern sort of 
thing. Regular London lodging-house sticks. I'd clear that lot 
out.” 

“But I don’t know any better.” 

“No? Just let me put things to rights for you. I know a man 
now up in Holborn—by the way, how they have ruined Holborn ; 
I’d never have known it again! What was I saying ?—Oh yes, about 
the furniture. I know a man in Holborn who would give you just 
the right things—genuine furniture of the very date, and very cheap. 
He wouldn’t do it for you perhaps—I mean if he didn’t know you ; 
but he’d do it forme. This is really a charming place of yours ; it 
must have a history. I should solike my sister to see it—my sister, 
Mrs. Seagraves. She'll be delighted to know you. [I'll take you to 
her house.” 

“You are very kind, I’m sure,” murmured Christmas. 

“Oh, she'll be delighted, and you'll be charmed with her I know. 
Everybody is. We are very fond of each other, although we don’t 
agree about anything.” 

** Indeed ?” 

“‘ Not about anything, sir—anything! She’s a Radical, and an ad- 
vanced thinker, and God knows what other stuff. I don’t mind— 
women must have their nonsense, and she’s been a good sister to a 
confoundedly wild brother. Well, you told me you had been a long 
time out of London, like myself?” 

‘““[ have been out of London'since I was a boy. I had almost 
forgotten its very streets.” 

“* Well, how do you like it, now that you are here?” 

“I am delighted with it—I love London! I walk miles along the 
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streets—every name brings such associations with it. I want to see 
every place that has any memory about it. I rush to the theatres, no 
matter what is going on. I ‘tear round,’ as the Americans say. I 
can’t settle to anything yet. I—oh, I beg your pardon.” 

He thought Captain Cameron was going to say something, and he 
stopped, a little ashamed perhaps of his enthusiasm. The gallant 
Cameron was leaning his chin gravely on one hand, which he sup- 
ported upon the handle of his umbrella, as if it were the hilt of a 
sword ; and with the other hand he had removed the cigar from his 
mouth. It was this action which made Christmas think he wanted 
to say something. 

“No, I beg your pardon,” said Cameron; “I did not mean to 
interrupt you. I like to hear you talk in that way—it’s so fresh. 
It’s like—now what is it like? Like hearing some old air that one 
hasn’t heard for ages ; or the smell of something—lavender, perhaps 
—that used to be about the bedrooms long ago, when one was a 
boy! Jove !—what a difference twenty years can make !” 

“Then you don’t like London quite so well ?” 

“Like it? I am sick of it! I hate it! There hasn’t been a 
gentleman born in London for the last twenty years. The age of 
gentlemen has gone, sir, and of gentlewomen ! What does a London 
girl talk of to-day? Radicalism and blasphemy—nothing else. 
What is society in London? Free-thinking schoolmasters, and the 
literary puppies of Radicalism! Look here, now, I'll give you an 
mstance. I went the other morning to have my hair cut, in a 
barber’s place that I knew well twenty years ago. ‘The name was 
changed, of course—I didn’t mind that. Everything changes here 
nowadays! The fellow who cut my hair, sir—a fine strapping 
young fellow, too, nearly six feet high, and with the air of a soldier 
about him—I found out that he was a Volunteer—what do you think 
he discoursed about while he was cutting my hair ?” 

“Radical politics, I suppose, taking London on your account 
of it.” 

“The doctrine of Evolution, sir—Darwin and Huxley, and the 
jot of them—hashed up somehow with the good time coming, and 
the universal brotherhood, and I don’t know what else! Think of 
that! That’s progress, I suppose! My sister says so. I told her, 
and she wants to go and have her hair dressed by my philosophic 
barber !” 

“Then you are a Conservative?” said Christmas. “I don’t 
know much about English politics yet.” 

“ Good heavens, my dear sir, neither do I! What could I know 
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or care about their confounded pettifogging parochial affairs? I 
serve the cause of gentlemen all over the world. I fought for the 
Turk against the Russian, and for the Pole against the Russian, and 
for the Southern gentlemen against the Yankee pedlars and wooden 
nutmeg sellers. Now I am engaged in my own particular cause 
again. Iam going to serve the King!” 

“The King !—what king?” 

“There are only two kings in Europe,” said Cameron, rising solemnly 
from his chair, as if to do reverence to the sacred names. “ His 
Majesty King Henry the Fifth of France, and his Majesty King 
Charles the Seventh of Spain!” Here he raised his umbrella with the 
action of one who gives a military salute with a sword. “I would 
serve Henry the Fifth in France if he would only make a trial of his 
rights in the field, sir ; but failing that I give my services, such as 
they are, to the King of Spain.” 

“You are fighting for the Carlists, then?” Christmas asked, with 
some curiosity. He had a vague notion somehow that the Carlists 
only existed in newspapers and telegrams ; and to meet one face to 
face in London seemed almost as interesting as meeting with a 
Crusader. 

“Well, yes. I am going to fight for them. I have been over, 
and his Majesty was very kind; but these Spaniards are so jealous 
of foreigners. I want to do something here which would give me a 
claim—raise money, get arms—so that they must give me a position 
equal to my rank. I was a brigadier-general in the Confederate 
army. I resigned my commission because they wouldn’t take my 
advice, and I saw that things were going to the dogs. Iknewit. I 
told poor Lee. He wouldn’t see it. I resigned. No matter; I 
can’t take a lower rank than that now anywhere. The King can’t 
refuse me that. He ought to know how to treat a gentleman ; don’t 
you think so? I ought to get that rank.” 

“‘ Certainly, certainly,” Christmas answered, hurriedly, perceiving 
that something was expected of him. 

“You think so—you really think so? You think I am not wrong 
in insisting on my proper rank ?” 

Christmas again muttered something which might be taken for 
assent, although he could hardly understand how such great devotion 
to the cause of Legitimacy could be reconciled with the gallant 
champion’s anxiety about his own personal dignity. 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” Captain Cameron said, extending 
his hand and exchanging a solemn and formal grasp with Christmas. 
“TI am very glad to hear you say so. The dignity of the military 
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profession shall never be degraded in my person, whatever England 
may do. I was in the British army, as you are probably aware. I 
was once proud—proud, sir—to hold a captain’s.commission in the 
British army. I need not tell you that I am no longer proud of it. 
I have left that service, sir. You will not regard me now, if you 
please, as a British officer. No; I beg of you not.” 

“Certainly not, if you don’t wish it. But I really don’t know 
why.” 

““Good heavens! Don’t know why? A gentleman, as you are, 
not know why another gentleman could not choose to be considered 
a British officer now? Of course you've been living out of civilisa- 
tion ; that explains. Why, sir, the British army now is to be officered 
by shoeblacks and potboys.” 

“Oh, come, that won’t do even for my ignorance,” said Christmas. 

“It’s the same thing. What is there to hinder it? I tell you, 
my dear fellow, your tailor’s apprentice might have a commission 
now if he could only get up a little patter of knowledge and pass a 
ridiculous examination. And don’t you see, these are the very 
fellows to have the impudence to try for commissions ; and they'll 
get them too, by Jove. Wait till England gets into a war, though, 
and see if she doesn’t miss her gentlemen. Well, let who will stand 
it, ’ll not; and so, my dear young friend, I serve his Majesty the 
King of Spain.” 

Again he raised his stalwart form and saluted the absent monarch 
with his umbrella. 

“Well, sir,” he said, about to take his leave, “ we must see some- 
thing of each other. I know the town, and can be useful to you. 
I'll get you the furniture we talked of whenever you like ; and you 
must dine with me and come and see my sister. I shall be in Lon- 
don for a few weeks yet. I think I shall have to take an office—a 
room, you know ; quiet, and all that—recruiting. Don’t you see? 
Somewhere in this quarter. I wonder now couldn’t they give me a 
room in this place; it would suit my book capitally. I'll ask the 
housekeeper as I go out. But you haven’t fixed the day to dine 
with me and be introduced to my sister. I know you'll like her; 
she’s a remarkably clever woman—just in your line.” 

Captain Cameron must have been peculiarly quick of discern- 
ment if he had already discovered what Pembroke’s line was. Cer- 
tainly our young friend himself had not yet found it out, although he 
had been trying hard for some time. But he was in the delicious. 
Cherubin age which sees in every petticoat a possible divinity—that 
charming poetic season just following, by so strange and sudden a 
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revolution, the schoolboy time which detests and despises all girls. 
To Christmas the very name or thought of a woman was interesting, 
and he therefore listened with far greater attention to Captain 
Cameron now that he had heard ofa clever sister. 

Captain Cameron stood meanwhile holding the handle of the door ;. 
and while still speaking to Christmas he heard footsteps in the 
passage outside, and with his habitual quick-glancing curiosity he 
looked over his shoulder through the half-open door. Suddenly he 
flung the door wide open, plunged into the passage, and called “Sir 
John! Sir John!” and Christmas saw him shaking both the hands of 
a tall and portly personage. 

“ Come in, Sir John! Come in!” and the gallant Captain with 
gentle force drew his friend into Christmas’s room. ‘‘ Now, my dear 
fellow,” he said, ‘I do ask you to observe this extraordinary coin- 
cidence. Here is the very man of all others that I want. I hadn't 
the remotest idea where to find him, and when I come to make a 
call on you—whom I saw for the first time the other day—lI rush 
into the arms of my old friend. Let me make my friends acquainted. 
Sir John, this is my young friend Mr. Pembroke. Pembroke, I am 
sure you cannot but know the name of Sir John Challoner; it has a 
European—no, by Jove, a world-wide celebrity.” 

** Although you didn’t know where to find me,” said Sir John, with 
a soft smile. 

Sir John Challoner was one of those men whose presence seems to 
fill a room. Captain Cameron was tall and sinewy ; Sir John was tall 
and full. He had a splendid head of dark hair, and his beard and 
whiskers were glossy in their darkness. His forehead, his teeth, 
the one hand which was ungloved were very white. He looked a 
little too large for a ladies’ doctor, and a little too well dressed for a 
banker. He might have been a president of the Royal Academy, or 
the chairman of a School Board perhaps. There was something at 
once grave and gracious about him which diffused an atmosphere of 
dignity through Christmas’s little room. 

‘We are very intrusive, Mr. Pembroke,” Sir John said, in a full, 
sweet voice. “I have had the pleasure of seeing you before now, 
when your door happened to be open, and I could not help glancing 
in at your painted ceiling. I attend the board meetings of a com- 
pany which has chambers on the first floor. We have a painted 
ceiling too ; but not, I think, so fine as yours.” 

“Won't you come in and look at it?” 

“Thank you, not now, certainly, while you are still at breakfast. 
We have disturbed you too much already.” 
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“And how are you all at Durewoods—isn’t it Durewoods ?” 
Captain Cameron asked. “And how’s my Lady Disdain ?” 

Sir John smiled quietly. 

“She has grown a tall woman now,” he said. “ But we must not 
intrude on Mr. Pembroke any more just at present. Will you come 
upstairs with me, and I'll then accompany you with pleasure ?” 

So they took their leaves at last; Sir John with a gracious 
urbanity which left in the innocent mind of our English lad from 
Japan a vague impression that the great man—for Christmas was 
sure he must be a great man—had taken a special liking to him. 

When they had gone, Christmas read over again the letter of 
Dione Lyle. He did not know that he quite liked the prospect it 
opened up to him. It was almost painful, in one sense, to think of 
meeting this unknown old friend—perhaps old love, of his father’s. 
it was like the lighting on a record of some weakness which marred 
the sacredness of his father’s memory. Then the unknown Mrs. or 
Miss Lyle—she must be elderly, and perhaps would be withered and 
dull. Perhaps, too, he did not quite relish the prospect of having 
to leave London so soon, when he found it so very delightful. 
Besides, he shrank from the chance of being questioned about his 
family affairs—he knew so little of his mother. On the whole 
he felt uncomfortable—filled with a vague presentiment of something 
chilling and discordant. 

Yet he sat down at once and wrote a genial answer to the letter, 
and expressed his desire to be allowed to visit his father’s old friend. 
He said but little in the letter about his father. He thought he 
would wait for all that until he saw the lady, and could form some 
opinion as to the probability of his father having really cared about 
her. As he addressed the letter it struck him for the first time that 
the place which Cameron had mentioned to Sir John, and where he 
assumed the latter to be living, had a name which sounded very like 
that of the place from which Dione Lyle dated. That surely, he 
thought, would be the very oddest of odd coincidences, and who, I 
wonder, is my Lady Disdain? For his quick Cherubin ears had 
caught that name. 

He threw himself upon his sofa, looked at his painted ceiling, and 
thought. 

CHAPTER II. 


“IN A BALCONY.” 


Two or three days after the visit of Captain Cameron, Christmas 
found himself comfortably alone in a first-class carriage of one of 
the railway lines that connect London with the south-west 
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coast. He had received a letter from “Miss” Lyle, as he now 
assumed her to be, asking him to pay her a visit of a few 
days, and he had plunged into the expedition at once. He had 
prepared for the visit mentally as for something melancholy and 
almost funereal, but just at present the sun and the scenery were too 
bright for anything gloomy to keep in the mind, and the run south- 
ward on the railway was a revel of delight to our youth. He had to 
change from his train to one upon a branch line less known to 
travel, and it was near to evening when he found himself deposited 
on a little pier in a nook of a broad blue bay, all glittering in the 
sun, and there seemed no way of getting any farther. When he 
asked a railway porter what he was to do next, he was told that the 
Saucy Lass would be up presently, and he waited for the coming 
of that ill-mannered demoiselle to help him to his journey’s end. 
Very few passengers had}come with him in the train, and of these 
only one apparently, a tall rather good-looking young man, who 
carried a rifle-case, and had a sort of soldierly air about him, seemed 
to be going farther. This young man had cone all the way from 
London, for Christmas remembered seeing him on the platform in 
the morning. Several persons were waiting for the boat who had 
not come in the train, for it need hardly be said that the Saucy 
Lass proved to be the little steamer that presently came puffing up 
to the pier, and having put ashore her passengers landward bound, 
turned round, took on board Christmas and his companions, and 
promptly plashed and spluttered out into the bay again. 

The Saucy Zass churned her way pleasantly through the waves, 
and Christmas stood in her bow smoking a cigar, and very much 
enjoying the scene, the air, the water, the sun beginning to sink 
upon the tremulous sea, and the half-romantic novelty of the whole 
expedition. It was a huge bay that the steamer was crossing, a bay 
with islets rising here and there, one covered with trees and soft 
verdure, one rocky and bare ; another with some buildings on it like 
a fort or barrack of some kind. The Saucy Zass stopped at one 
or two little fishing villages and landed a passenger on a small 
stone pier, or where there was no pier screamed with her steam 
whistle for a boat to come off and relieve her of the traveller who 
desired to go ashore just there. The land ran up in considerable 
acclivity from the sea. It was well covered with wood in some 
parts, from amid which could be seen some pretty turrets 
or imposing roof; and a yacht lay at anchor here and there, an 
appanage doubtless of these pleasant residences. Where the bare 
soil appeared through wood or grass, it was of a deep soft red. 
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Everything was beautiful, and yet Christmas Pembroke hoped, as the 
steamer stopped at each place, that that would not prove to be his 
destination. For he saw no spot that seemed to him likely to be 
the retreat of his father’s old friend. He could not associate her in 
his mind with turrets and a stately mansion and a yacht, and he 
could as yet see nothing between these and cottages of the poorest 
kind. And now looking westward to the horizon he could see 
nothing but the broad open sea, over which the sun was hovering in 
preparation for a plunge. By this time the boat had given out 
nearly all her passengers. Two or three women with heavy baskets, 
and a respectable-looking personage in black, whom Christmas at 
once set down as a Methodist preacher, made up, with the tall 
young man already mentioned and Christmas himself, almost the 
whole of the company. Pembroke preferred to ask no questions 
about his destination. The mystery was far too pleasant to be volun- 
tarily dispelled. If there were really some fairy islet just under that 
glowing sunset, and now hidden in its glow, all the better. 

The steamer, however, suddenly turned from the sunset, and 
ploughed into a deep indentation of the shore, which was completely 
hidden by hills and trees until its opening actually presented itself. 
This proved to be a bay opening out of a bay—a small bay from a 
larger. The water darkened between the hills that now almost shut 
out the sun. The hills themselves seemed more sombre in their 
foliage. It was like a sudden passing from sunlight into evening 
shadow. The plashing of the steamer sounded noisy and intrusive 
in these quiet waters with their twilight shores. Christmas felt glad 
that there were other persons in the boat bound for the same place 
as he. He would not have liked to be solely responsible for the 
boisterous and bustling invasion of the puffing, vulgar Saucy Lass. 

Christmas was yet of that age when one always feels a little 
nervous about arriving at any new place. He had not lived long 
enough or learned to think enough about himself in order to come 
to the conclusion that all people and places are very much alike when 
one comes to know them, and that it is not worth while troubling 
one’s self beforehand with what he is certain to know all about in a 
few minutes or hours. He was now beginning to feel uncomfortable, 
and to wish that his destination were reached and the novelty of 
the thing over, anyhow. It was a relief to him when he saw at 
last a pier projecting itself into the water; and he could make 
out, in the gathering twilight, some white cottages a little way 
off, and roads rising high among the trees on the hill, and in the dis- 
tance the roof of what seemed a large hall: and he knew that he 
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had arrived. In a momenta plank was run out, and there was a 
little bustle of men on the pier, and the women dragged their baskets 
on shore. Christmas seized his little portmanteau, and strode on to 
the pier, with a delicious sense of fragrant hedgerow smells and summer 
evening atmosphere, and the breathing of trees and the salt savour 
of the water all blended up with an odd feeling of perplexity—not 
quite knowing where he was or what he was to do next. 

Nobody expected him, apparently, or paid the least attention: to 
him. As he stood on the pier a little confused, and looking vaguely 
around him, a small open carriage, drawn by two ponies, rattled 
down the pier, and he saw that a lady was driving. For a moment 
he wondered whether this could be his father’s old friend; but he 
soon saw that the lady was young, and that the other person 
who sat with her in her carriage was apparently her maid. .The car- 
riage stopped at the steamer, and then Christmas saw the respectable 
person he had taken for a Methodist preacher come out, dragging a 
hamper towards the carriage, and he was clearly only the young 
lady’s servant. 

“* Not coming after all!” he heard her say when the man in black 
had answered some eager inquiry. “ How very disappointing! What 
am I to do?” ; 

Her servant apparently had no suggestion to make, for he only 
began fastening the hamper into the carriage, and he then turned the 
horses’ heads round. 

By this time it was clear to Christmas that nobody was waiting for 
him. He saw the captain of the steamer coming ashore, and he was 
just about to ask him whether he could direct him to the house of 
the lady who was to become his hostess. But the lady in the little 
carriage had seen him, and evidently remarked his forlorn and em- 
barrassed condition. She whispered to her maid, and they both 
looked at Christmas, and then the lady spoke to the man in black, 
who presently approached, and, touching his hat, asked him gravely 
if he would mind speaking to the young lady. 

Christmas did not mind speaking to the’jyoung lady—or, perhaps, 
we should rather say, he did mind speaking to her, for he was a good 
deal confused, and was concerned more than a travelled youth ought 
to have been by the thought that he was in an awkward position. 

“Pray excuse me,” the young ‘lady said, leaning forward as he 
approached ; “I think you must be the gentleman that Miss Lyle 
expects.” 

“Judging by appearances,” Christmas replied, ‘‘ I must rather be 
the gentleman whom Miss Lyle does not expect.” 
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“Then you are he ; I thought so. She doesn’t expect you to-day, 
Iknow. Will you get in, and let me take you to her? We pass the 
gate.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured Christmas, “but I ought not to 
give you any trouble.” 

“There isn’t any—we shall pass her house, and I could not for her | 
sake leave you drifting about here.” 

The maid and the man had by this time seated themselves behind. 
Christmas got in beside the young lady, feeling that his adventure 
was beginning very agreeably. 

“‘ Let me relieve you of the reins,” he said. 

“ Thank you ; but hadn’t I better keep them? You don’t know 
the way, and it grows dark. Now then.” 

She shook the reins, and the ponies rattled off. They clattered 
along the stony little pier, and struck off to the right. The village, or 
rather cluster of houses, lay on the left of the pier, for eyes looking 
inland. The lights were already beginning to twinkle a sort of thick 
yellow colour, as village candles by the seaside usually show. The 
hills and trees behind the village threw an immature darkness over 
the evening, and left to our new-comer only a confused and deiicious 
sense of foliage, and sweet scents, and soft sky, and twinkling lights, 
and smoke ascending straight from chimneys into the quiet air, and 
a throbbing sea. Along the verge of the sea they drove for a few 
minutes, and then turned up a steep road or lane nearly thatched 
over by the intertwining trees. The horses slackened their pace a 
little here. 

Christmas could not manage to see his companion’s face, for 
she had her veil down, but he was sure he saw eyes sparkling 
brightly through the veil, and the girl wore a very pretty straw 
hat with a drooping feather, and she had no chignon, and all her 
movements were free and graceful, and she seemed perfectly mistress 
of herself and of the situation, and her voice was sweet, fresh, and 
animated. He was quite sure, therefore, that she must be a lovely 
creature, and he felt excited and interested, and happy. 

“You know Miss Lyle?” he asked, as the pace of the ponies 
allowed him a chance of being heard. “ Perhaps you are a rela- 
tive ?” 

“ Oh no—only a friend.” 

“Do you live here?” Christmas was longing to ask, but he 
repressed himself. 

“You have never seen Miss Lyle?” she asked. 

“ Never.” 
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** How strange. But you are a relative of hers ?” 

“*No, indeed. My father and she were old friends.” 

“* Yet you have never seen her?” 

“T have been living out of England for a long time. I only 
returned a short time since.” 

“‘She will be glad to see her old friends again,” the young lady 
said thoughtfully. ‘She is just the woman to have friends.” 

“There are no old friends to be seen,” Christmas answered. “ My 
father is dead.” 

“‘T am very sorry,” she said, looking at him quite earnestly. “ My 
father is all the world to me.” 

“ She has no mother,” Christmas thought. 

They reached the top of the hill, turned again to the right, rattled 
a few yards on, and stopped at a gate. 

“‘ This is the place,” said the young lady. “ Ring the bell, Martin, 
and loudly” ; this was to the servant. Then to Christmas, who had 
descended, and was beginning to thank her: “Not a word of 
thanks, please. Good night. I shan’t wait to see Miss Lyle now— 
{ should be only in the way. Good night.” 

And so she gave her bridle reins a shake again, and the little car- 
riage disappeared in the gathering dusk, and Christmas was left, port- 
manteau in hand, standing at the gate. 

The bell had been rung so loudly that Christmas felt as if the 
responsibility of its shrill echoes was rather too heavy a burden for 
him to bear. But it was echoing for some time before any particular 
effect seemed to come of it. Christmas had no opportunity of 
forming any opinion as to the style of Miss Lyle’s residence, for only 
an ivy-grown‘wall and a small gate or door of solid wood presented 
themselves to{the road on which he stood. At last he heard a strong 
heavy lumbering sort of tramp ascending apparently some steps on 
the inner side of the wall, and the door was opened by a tall, grey 
old man dressed somewhat like a boatman. Christmas asked for 
the lady of the house and gave his name. The man listened 
apparently with great attention, but said nothing. He simply took 
Christmas’s portmanteau and with a courteous gesture invited him to 
enter. A covered passage; a sort of arcade, with many steps and 
full of ferns and]flower-pots, led downwards, and was lighted by the 
soft glow of an oil lamp. Christmas at first supposed that his guide 
was deaf or dumb, but as he began to descend the steps with care- 
less foot, and eyes wandering over the flowers and ferns, the old man 
touched him on the arm, and said with grave deliberation— 

“ Mister! Slow—None-quick. All right !” 

VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. 
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Christmas was less concerned about the kindly admonition to take 
care of himself in the descent than relieved to find that his escort’s 
sententiousness apparently only came from a limited knowledge of 
English. So far there was not much of commonplace about the 
household. From the depth of the covered approach he was shown 
directly into the house, and passed through a circular hall, softly 
lighted, into a reception-room, where he was left alone for a moment 
or two, and began to glance at books and engravings without seeing 
them. Then a pretty fresh-cheeked and‘ neatly-dressed country 
maiden came in, and told him her mistress had not expected him 
that day, but that she was very glad he had come, and please would 
he like to go to his room? So he went to his room, which was up 
one flight of stairs, the whole of the little house having apparently 
but two floors ; and he found his room a very comfortable and rather 
luxurious little apartment, with a window that opened on a balcony ; 
and his mind was distracted from the work of dressing by the books, 
engravings, bits of old china and Salviati glass with which tables, 
shelves, and chimney-piece were crowded. 

He hurried, however, to get dressed, for he was growing more and 
more impatient to see his hostess. When he left his room he met 
the little maiden again, who asked him would he please to come into 
the balcony-room. He followed her into a room on the same floor, 
the whole front of which apparently was balcony. Here he was left 
alone for a few moments. Then he heard steps—some very heavy— 
and the door opened; and the old ‘man he had seen before came 
into the room, bringing with him and supporting on his arm a living 
picture from Gainsborough. 

The lady stood there in the faint light of the lamps—a lady with 
full fair hair, and complexion at once bright and delicate, and large 
deep eyes. She had a shawl of some soft light-blue material thrown. 
around her, above a dress of grey silk. There was something old- 
English, pictorial, uncommon, about the effect. Where Christmas: 
stood he could hardly perceive, what with the faint light and the: 
softly rounded outlines of her face, and the fair complexion and the 
bright hair, that the lady was not young. It was only when he ap- 
proached that he could see the cruel lines beneath the eyes which 
told that Age and Decay had opened their entrenchments. A strange 
feeling of admiration, compassion, and reverence came up in the 
young man’s fresh and boyish heart. 

She held out her hand and welcomed him—with gesture and look 
rather than words. Then she spoke a few words to the old man in a 
dialect Christmas did not understand, and the man led her to an 
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arm-chair and seated her there, and left the room. There was a 
moment of silence. 

“ Now,” said Miss Lyle, “come near, and stand up, and let me 
look at you. Yes, you are like your father! You carry your name 
written on your face—but he was handsomer, I think, when he was 
your age. I have nct seen him for many years. I never saw him 
since he was young—since we were both young. That seems so 
short a time—and now I am talking with his son! We were great 
friends, and I must be fond of you for his sake. Did he ever tell 
you anything about me?” 

Christmas shook his head. 

“ Never talked of me ?” 

“‘ Never—until—until he felt himself dying, and then he told me, 
that there was a lady in England, a friend whom he valued highly 
and he wished me to know her.” 

“« And he told you my name, then?” 

“Not even then.” 

“Then”—and her voice grew rather tremulous—“ how do you 
know that I am the friend ?” 

“‘ Because,” said Christmas, looking down and speaking in a low 
tone, “he called out your name twice just before he died.” 

A flush passed over her face, and she remained silent for a moment 
or two. 

“That is enough!” she said at length; “come nearer—stoop 
down.” 

Christmas approached and bent down. She drew him towards 
her, and kissed his forehead. 

“That is for your father’s memory, and for his sake,” she said 
quietly. “I hope you will be like him, my dear. ‘hey tell me 
young men in London are very different now from what they were 
when he was young, and I. He was very poor when he was young, 
and so was I. He had great gifts—he might have made a name, 
perhaps: but he had too pure a heart for much ambition. We went 
our ways—things ought to have been different. I suppose,” she 
said, almost sharply, “‘ your father appeared to you quite a common- 
place, unheroic sort of person—the elderly man who gave you 
money? That, I am told, is the way with London lads now.” 

“T’m not a London lad,” said Christmas, with some resentment in 
his voice. ‘I’m very fond of London, but I know nothing about it, 
and my father was the only friend I ever had. He didn’t talk senti- 
ment, perhaps ” 


“ As other people do?” said the lady with a faint smile. “No: 
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he did not—even then—I mean ever. But he was the truest gentle- 
man and the noblest creature I ever knew. And if you think I 
oughtn’t to talk about him I can only say that he was an clder friend 
of mine than of yours. Well, and so you have been all over the 
world? You must tell me all about your travels. I don’t want to 
know anything about your family affairs or your private life in the 
past, though I hope you will make me a little of a confidant in the 
future. Now you must have some dinner. I hope you are not an 
epicure, like the young fellows in the clubs of whom they tell me.” 
Christmas murmured something about not giving trouble. 
“‘ But you must dine. There was nothing to be had on the way 
here, I know. I will keep you company, although | dined earlier, 
,for I did not-expect you so very quickly. I thought you would 
be too much engrossed with London to come away all at once and 
entomb yourself in the country with an elderly woman—an old 
woman I suppose you think me—just because she once knew your 
father.” 

“T hope I have not come too soon. I ought to have given you 
some longer notice perhaps,” Christmas said, for there seemed a 
certain tone of perplexity and dissatisfaction in her voice. 

“Oh, no.” She touched a bell near her : “ Janet, some dinner at 
once, and wine—you know: only don’t keep Mr. Pembroke waiting 
too long. Oh, no (again turning to Christmas), not too soon for 
me, but I thought perhaps in a few days the place would be 
quieter.” 

It seemed quiet enough to Christmas now ; he did not know what 
need or opening there was for greater quietness. 

“T thought, perhaps, to have studied you all to myself a little 
—no matter. But that is the reason why you were not expected, 
and why no one went to the steamer to receive you. A frofos, I 
hope you had no trouble in finding your way ?” 

“I was very fortunate, on the contrary: J met a young lady 
who showed me the way.” 

“Met a young lady? What young lady? Is that a chivalrous 
youth’s fine way of talking of a fisher-girl ?” 

“Oh, no; a young lady who wore a hat and feather, and drove in 
a pony-carriage.” 

“* She showed you the way ?” 

“ She brought me to the gate very kindly in her carriage.” 

“ Mr. Christmas, I begin to think you are not quite so modest a 
person in the presence of young women as you seem to be in the 
company of their e!ders. What on earth made you address that young 
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lady without any manner of introduction? Are these the manners 
of Japan ?” 

Christmas laughed and coloured a little. ‘In fact, I didn’t 
address the young lady at all. She saw that I was a stranger and 
didn’t know what to do, and she sent her servant to me, and then 
she said she knew you, and she offered me a seat in her carriage.” 

** And you took it, of course! Well, how do you like her?” 

“‘T didn’t see her face well,” said Christmas; “it was growing 
dark, and she had her veil down.” 

“ Indeed, and didn’t once throw up her veil—just for a moment ?” 

** Not even for a moment.” 

“What a pity! But you'll see her face to-morrow, without a veil 
—-that 1 can promise you! What an odd chance that she should 
have been there just at the time. Well, it can’t be helped now.” 

“Will anything dreadful happen?” Christmas asked, with a 
smile. 

“ Nothing dreadful will happen to Aer, I am quite sure.” 

“She seems a very nice girl,” said Christmas, plucking up 
courage. 

“She is a very nice girl, Mr. Christmas—if you will use words in 
a wrong and slangy way. She is a very nice girl to me, and a very 
good girl. But I am a friend and a woman—a woman thirty years 
too old for rivalry. My old follower Merlin—the man who gives me 
his arm—I am a feeble walker—adores her, and so does Merlin’s 
dog. They all spoil her—/ don’t; but she is fond of me all the 
same, I fink. But Merlin and Merlin’s dog and I may 
be very happy and safe where other creatures are in danger. 
Dinner, Janet? Thanks. Now, Mr. Christmas, if you will give me 
your arm, and let me lean rather heavily on your shoulder as we go 
down stairs, we can do without Merlin for once. I used to be a 
good walker long ago. When we have dined we will come back 
here and sit in the balcony.” 

The /é/e-d-té/e dinner was at first a little trying for Christmas, who 
was rather a shy youth. His hostess did not eat, but sat and helped 
him and talked to him. Her manners were quite new and strange to 
him, and, indeed, he knew very little of the society of women. In 
Miss I.yle there was a curious mixture of the grace of youth and the 
easy, self-possessed confidence of age. When he listened without 
looking up, he might sometimes have thought that he was listening 
to a grandmother, and sometimes to a woman of five-and twenty. 
Even when he looked at her, and her head was turned half away, and 
he only saw the fair hair, the softly-rounded cheek, and the shoulder, 
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he might have believed her still in the very prime of her woman- 
hood. I{er manner, too, puzzled him, and her allusions to her early 
poverty. Now she seemed like one always accustomed to something 
like luxury, and always used, too, to admiration. The disappoint- 
ment which sometimes expressed itself in her manner was rather 
that of one who has won and found success itself a barren thing, 
than of one who has tried and failed. Certainly nobody could 
have answered less to Christmas’s preconceived ideas of an old 
maid. 

When dinner was over—and it was a very nice little dinner—they 
returned to the balcony-room as it was called, and they sat in the 
balcony. It was a soft, mild evening, and the air was sweetened by 
the smell of flowers and grass, and savoured by the keener breath of 
the sea. The night was clear, although no moon had risen ; and 
from the balcony the eye wandered over trees and a scattered village 
down to the sea. The silver-grey of the sea was blackened at one 
point by the long pier, at the end of which the light of the Saucy 
Lass now “stuck fiery off.” The balcony was low; but one short 
flight of stairs above the ground floor. 

Miss Lyle settled herself in a chair in the balcony, and then 
leaning over called to Janet, who heard her from beneath, and 
brought her a shawl, in which she wrapped herself. Whenever she 
wanted any attendance she thus leaned over the balcony and called 
for Janet. 

“T pass all the fine evenings in this balcony,” said Miss Lyle. “I 
sit and dream here, and I live in the past and the present at once. 
Now I want to hear a great deal about yourself—what you have been 
doing, and what you are going to do. I have talked in the same 
way with your father !” 

And Christmas soon found himself talking, as if to some confiden- 
tial and sympathetic old friend, of his past life, his education, his 
career as yet unbegun, until it seemed impossible to believe that he 
had only left London that morning, and that he still hardly knew who 
his companion and hostess was. 

A little pause came at one time, when Christmas had been giving 
some reminiscences of his life in Japan, and had made a casual 
allusion to his father’s death. He did not like to touch upon the 
subject, for it affected him even yet almost as much as if he had 
been a girl thinking of her lost mother—for all his delight in London, 
his painted chamber there, and his holiday. 

His hostess looked silently over the water, leaning her arm on the 
balcony, and her chin in her hand. 
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“Tt grows late,” she said, suddenly; “‘and cold, I think. Our 
early summer evenings are chill here, and you must be tired. You 
were asking me something, were you not? About Merlin, I think— 
was it ?” 

Christmas did not remember that he had been asking her about 
Merlin, but he did not say so; and he was glad to hear something 
about the odd old man. 

“‘ Merlin,” said his hostess, “is a Breton ; he was a boatman and 
a fisherman. When I had a home in Brittany, in one of the places 
on the coast, I was fond of boating, and he and his son were my 
boatmen. The son had a fine voice, and some musical taste, and I 
knew people then, and tried to help him to become a singer. He 
died, poor fellow !—he was drowned trying to save some people ; 
and Merlin had no one left: he was a widower. I was coming here 
to settle, and he liked to come with me. I couldn’t do without him 
now—you will find him very useful. He must take you out in a 
boat to-morrow. I hardly ever go now. But you must humour his 
one weakness, mind, Mr. Christmas.” 

“ Only tell me what it is.” 

“ He thinks he speaks English, and if he doesn’t understand what 
you say he will never admit it. Speak to him as if he did, and he 
will generally catch up some idea of what you mean. I can’t help 
you to understand him—you must do the best you can—for you 
don’t understand his own language, I suppose. His French is still 
worse than his English.” 

“T shall manage to get on with him,” said Christmas. “It shan’t 
be my fault if we are not friends. I was afraid at first that he was 
dumb.” 

“Oh, he has plenty of talk when he likes, and he thinks he knows 
everything. He sometimes almost talks me to death, but I don’t 
mind. It comes naturally to me to humour him now, and I suppose 
he finds it natural to humour me. He looks to me altogether, and 
he is really attached to me. When you come to my time of life, Mr. 
Christmas, you will perhaps understand the value of having some 
one—any one—attached to you. But I hope that you will not have 
had my experience, and that you will have closer ties. Still, Merlin 
is better than no one!” 

Her voice seemed to have grown old in a strange sort of way as 
she spoke. 

“ How delicious the sound of that sea is,” Christmas said—to say 
anything. 

“Tt tells you of the future,” said Miss Lyle, looking kindly at 
him, “and me of the past. That is why the sea is such good 
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company; it has a tone for every one’s mood. It is better than 
music, I think, for music jars terribly sometimes. Can you sing?” 

** After a fashion,” Christmas answered. 

“You shall sing to me, but not now; some other time. It is 
late, and you want rest. Good night, Chris!” 

He had never been called “Chris” in his life before, but only 
formal “Christmas.” But there was something inexpressibly touching 
in her tone, and he knew that she was not thinking of him then. 


CHAPTER III. 
“‘ CLAUDE MELNOTTE.” 


THERE was great joy on the night of Christmas’s arrival, but not for 
that event, in the house of the widow Cramp, who lived in one of the 
best of the cottages near the sea. Mrs. Cramp’s son had come allt 
the way from London to spend a whole week of holiday with her. 
Mrs. Cramp had at one period of her life been a lady’s maid, and 
then she married a ship carpenter, who settled her in Durewoods 
while he made his voyages ; and he built the house for her in which 
she still lived. He was a careful, saving man, and when he died at 
sea he left her tolerably well to do—that is, above actual want—and 
with one growing son, who it had always been his wish should never 
go to sea. Mrs. Cramp had a step-brother in London, Professor 
Carpetts of Camden Town. Professor Carpetts had, in the strictest 
sense, taken his degree and his title. He had conferred his rank 
upon himself, and was a professor of hairdressing. Professor 
Carpetts offered to bring up young Natty Cramp to his own calling, 
than which nothing could be more genteel; and young Natty was 
sent to London accordingly. Every year since that time Natty had 
come to Durewoods to spend his week’s holiday with his mother ; 
and so he came this year. He is a tall young fellow, naturally 
inclined to stoop, and therefore occasionally pulling himself up and 
standing with preternatural erectness. He has thick fair hair, and a 
growing moustache, to the development of which every secret known 
to Professor Carpetts’ branch of science had been applied with zeal 
and hope. Natty has a good-looking but rather sheepish face, with 
prominent blue eyes and colourless eyebrows. He strode along to 
his mother’s cottage with a military-looking black portmanteau in.cne 
hand and a rifle-case in the other. He was, in fact, the tall young 
man who had been a fellow-passenger with Christmas in the Saucy 
Lass, but the moment the steamer reached the pier he leaped ashore 
like another Protesilaus, without the catastrophe. So he had not 
seen what became of Christmas. 
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Mrs. Cramp had been watching the approach of the steamer from 
the first moment when its smoke was seen above the headland that 
guarded the inner bay. She was waiting at the door for her son, and 
gazed with full delight and pride at his tall, swaying figure as he drew 
near. 

“‘ Why,’ Natty, how you have grown, I do declare. Never!” 

“ Five feet eleven and a half, mother. All but six feet. Think of 
that !” 

“ Your poor father was five feet ten in his stockings—and you’ve 
outgrown him! Well, well.” And a tear of maternal pride sparkled 
in her eyes as she wished his father could see him now. 

They had entered the house now, and Natty was putting down his 
portmanteau. 

“Now I know what’s in that,” said his mother, glancing proudly 
from the portmanteau to the son. 

“Yes, mother,” Natty replied, with a sort of blush. “It’s the 
uniform. To-morrow I'll put it on. You haven’t an idea how well 
it looks. And the sword-bayonet.” 

** The gun isn’t loaded, Natty?” 

“Loaded! Oh, no. Mustn’t carry one’s rifle loaded at ordinary 
drill or parade, mother,” Natty replied, with an air at once careless 
and soldierly. 

Natty Cramp had, it is almost needless to say, become a Volunteer. 
He had marched in Hyde Park before royal personages. His 
mother was perfectly convinced that the Queen must have looked at 
him and singled him out fiom all the rest. Natty laughed at this 
nonsense of his mother’s, but he had a secret modest hope, which 
hardly dared to acknowledge its existence, that he was not quite 
wrong when he fancied one memorable day that the Princess of 
Wales did cast a glance at him. Natty was that day driven into a 
mood of passionate loyalty. He had read of the Swiss Guards—he 
had read many books—and he thought no success on earth could be 
more enviable than the pride and delight of giving up one’s life in 
defending the threshold of some (we do not say which) lovely 
princess. 

“‘Now, Natty dear, you'll have your supper,” his mother said, 
soothingly. “You must be tired and hungry. You'll not mind 
having your supper in this little room to-night, will you, dear? But 
you don’t know where you're going to be put to-morrow, I'll be 
bound. Come now.” - 

She was a comely woman, verging on fatness, and had dressed 
herself for this occasion, so that she looked quite the lady, as all her 
neighbours would have willingly said of her. Indeed, they looked 
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up to her greatly as one who had seen in her day the interior of 
grand houses and could speak beautiful English. Natty surveyed 
her with eyes of no little pride; although, needless to say, 4e had 
seen ladies. In his occupation one sees ladies pretty often, and 
ought to know what they are like. He was studying his mother’s 
Coiffure with something of a professional air, and his attention was 
therefore a little distracted from her question. 

** No, mother: I don’t know.” 

“You are to have the drawing-room and bedroom all to yourself. 
I wouldn’t let them, Natty, not to any one this week. No, says I to 
myself, my son is a man now, and a Volunteer, and when he comes 
for his holiday once in the year his mother isn’t going to let him play 
second fiddle to any lodger. There, Nat!” 

Nat’s face glowed with good-natured pride. Since his earliest days 
that drawing-room, as it was called, had been a sacred apartment in 
his eyes. Mrs. Cramp had always helped out her means of living by 
letting that room and bedroom to such lodgers as might happen-to 
come that way during the summer and autumn, and while it was not 
so occupied she still held it ready for any emergency. There were 
one or two families of wealthy people near who might sometimes find 
that they had a guest too many for their accommodation, and would 
send a young bachelor now and then to sleep for a night or two at 
Mrs. Cramp’s. Therefore the front room and bedroom were always 
chambers of great distinction in the eyes of Nat, and his own instal- 
lation there now was a tribute to his dignity of manhood and position 
such as a gracious Sovereign could hardly have surpassed. He made 
some weak and stammering protest about his mother putting herself 
out for him, but was immensely delighted. 

Then supper was prepared, and Mrs. Cramp looked on happy to 
see her son eat. The supper was a little of a trial, too, to Nat’s good- 
nature and filial devotion. His mother had taken unspeakable trouble 
to heap the table with all the dainties which Nat had loved from his 
childhood. There was the strawberry jam which she had for years 
and years regarded as identified with the rejoicing of his annual 
holiday. There was the cake which she always made with her own 
hands, and ‘according to his particular fancy. She could not believe 
in a holiday of Nat’s without that cake, and she had often been 
haunted with cruel misgivings that his wife, when he got one, would 
never know how to make that cake, and would not allow his mother 
to make it for him. Alas! Nathaniel Cramp, the Volunteer, the 
romantic student and reader of books, had outgrown that jam and 
that cake ! He smoked cigars now, and had coloured a meerschaum, 
and had succeeded to all the embarrassing and mournful dignity of 
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manhood. But he knew how his mother had striven to please him, 
and he would have suffered any inconvenience rather than allow it to 
be seen that she had taken all her trouble for nothing. He did his 
best. He trampled down the pride of rising manhood, and he 
endeavoured to discipline his rebellious palate. But though he could 
eat the jam and the cake, he could not put on the old air of boyish 
relish. His mother saw it and felt a little pang. The pride of 
having a grown up son has its alloy too! The scent of the straw- 
berry jam had for the moment something oppressive in it to her. It 
brought her heart, as she might have said, to her mouth. For the 
first time she realised to herself the truth that she must luse her boy. 

The mother’s pride, however, turned itself again to rejoice in the 
son who was a man, and she began to ask after his affairs and his 
prospects. 

“ And so you’ve gone into Wigmore Street! I remember Wigmore 
Street so well—when we were living in Harley Street—that’s when I 
was with Lady Sarah. It must be changed now ever so much. 
Wigmore Street! That's a great step for the Professor, Nat.” 

“For Mr. Carpetts, mother.” Nat moved about in his chair 
rather uneasily. “ He don’t call himself Professor now, you know.” 

“No, Nat? Why not?” 

‘Well, you see, Professor won’t do in a place like Wigmore Street. 
Professor is all very well for Camden Town, or the Surrey side—they 
wouldn’t know. But in the West End people know that a hairdresser 
ain’t—I mean, isn’t—a professor. People would only laugh at him. 
No respectable person would enter his cutting-room. It’s vulgarity, 
mother—it’s only fit for a Cheap Jack. I told the governor—I mean, 
I told Mr. Carpetts—so. It’s absurd, you know,” continued Nat, 
waxing angry. “When we talk of professor now in London, we 
mean a man like ’Uxley—like Huxley, mother—or that sort—not 
hairdressers.” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “I suppose so, Nat.” But she was sorry 
for the loss of the title. “Then you'll ‘not call yourself Professor 
Cramp when you come into the business ?” 

“Mother,” said Nat, gravely, “don’t you deceive yourself. I'll 
never come into that business.” 

“‘No, Nat! Good gracious, dear, why not?” 

“That’s no business for a man—for one who feels that he is a 
man! I can bear it for the time, but not for ever. Is this an age 
when a man—a man !—ought to spend his life dressing the heads of 
a parcel of women ?” 

“ Are they very vexing, Nat, dear—hard to please, and all that ?” 

“Who, mother?” 
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“ The ladies, you know, who come to have their hair dressed. I 
know something of them, Nat; but you mustn’t mind them, dear. 
They’re all like that, you know.” 

Nat fidgeted much in his chair, and looked at his mother uneasily, 
and with a little impatience. He could hardly stand, even from her, 
any allusion to the dressing of ladies’ hair—the particular branch of 
his calling in which he was most successful, and of which unluckily 
he was most ashamed. 

“Oh, it ain’t that, mother—I mean, it is not that.” Nat had 
imposed upon himself the penalty of always deliberately correcting 
himself when he said anything which he considered ungrammatical 
or vulgar. “I don’t care about that in particular. I hate the whole 
business. I'll cut the whole concern. I am not made for “Aat. Is 
this an age, mother, when a man with feelings and a soul, and no end 
of aspirations, ought to be cutting people’s hair ?” 

“But, Nat, my dear boy,” his mother pleaded, alarmed at these 
tokens of a rebellious spirit, “somebody must do it, you know.” 

“Let ’em do it—anybody who likes! There are cads enough 
who are fit for nothing else! Let old Carpetts do it! Mother, 
your son is made for something better. We live in a great age, 
mother.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“An age of progress and of science! The old world, mother, is 
gone up in fire!” Nat exclaimed fervently, adopting some words of 
Carlyle which had stamped themselves deeply on his memory. 

“Good gracious,” murmured Mrs. Cramp. 

“ A new order of things is coming ; and the priesthood of greatness 
is to have its turn. What are ranks and classes when compared with 
Immensity? The creed of the new world is Evolution and the 
Brotherhood of Man !” 

“* Nat, my dear, I don’t like to hear you talk that way.” 

“You don’t understand, mother,” and he now spoke in a lordly 
and protecting sort of way, “ and it would only trouble you if I tried 
to explain. But this isn’t a time for a man who feels that he has 
thoughts and a brain to spend the fruitful years of his life in a hair- 
cutting room. Don’t be alarmed, I shan’t do anything rash ; but 
when your son comes next year you shall see before you, mother, a 
man—a man who has proved_ his title to manhood—and not a 
barber's boy !” 

He rose with the fire of his eloquence and emotion. But in 
rising he knocked over a tea-cup and felt rather foolish, for he saw 
his mother look alarmed at her fallen china. ‘’Tisn’t broken, 
mother,” he said, and he put the cup uninjured in its saucer. But 
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the spell was broken, if the cup was not, and he could not resume 
his interrupted outpouring of soul. “ After all she couldn’t under- 
stand me,” he thought. ‘I should only alarm her.” 

Indeed he had alarmed her. She kept glancing at him uneasily 
every now and then. She saw that he and she could understand 
each other no more, and that her boy was drifting out on some sea 
where she could no longer be his guide or even companion. It 
might perhaps lead to glory and greatness. Why should not her 
boy become a great man? But anyhow the days were gone when 
she could receive all her son’s confidences in his holiday and be his 
provider of joy. Nat had relapsed into silence. Mrs. Cramp rose 
and took up the pot of strawberry jam, out. of which so little had 
been eaten, and put it away with a sigh. The action was sadly 
symbolic. The little sweetmeat-pot became for the moment conse- 
crated into a sort of funeral urn in which the ashes of a happy 
anxious time were enclosed. 

Mrs. Cramp felt no wonder, hardly any new shock, when, after she 
had told him a good deal of the local gossip, Nat rose, stretched 
himself, and said he would smoke a cigar on the road or the pier. 

** And don’t you wait up, mother. I'll lock the door.” 

In that quiet place the hall-doors usually stood open until the 
latest inmate was going to bed. Even if that latest inmate should 
forget to lock the door it would not matter much. 

Mrs. Cramp obeyed the orders of her son now as she used to 
obey those of his father. Perhaps she had never since her widow- 
hood began felt so keenly how much she rmissed her husband. She 
felt so helpless and ignorant, so powerless to do anything but see 
her boy drift away from her. She had a vague idea that perhaps 
he was in love with some lady above his station. She could 
not sleep for perplexing and profitless conjecture. 

Meanwhile Nathaniel soothed his lonely spirit by walking down to 
the sea and smoking a cigar. His mother’s conjecture about a love 
affair was wrong. Nat was not in love as yet with anybody but him- 
self, and not in love with himself in the strict sense, but only with 
the possibility of himself, a sort of glorified Eidolon of himself which 
he had constructed, and up to the standard of which he hoped to 
bring himself one day. He had never felt any pulsation of love 
for one of the ladies who came to have their hair dressed in 
Camden Town or even in Wigmore Street. They were not gene- 
rally young in either place, and when they were young they were 
not always pretty ; and even if they were pretty they did not look 
so with their hair down and their peignoirs around their necks. 
Moreover, those in Camden Town he usually looked upon as 
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ignorant and vulgar young women who probably went with ex- 
cursion parties to Epping Forest, and those in Wigmore Street 
were coldly insolent and evidently looked on him as what Shelley 
calls (Nat read Shelley) a “‘ mechanised automaton.” 

Nor was there any particular purpose indicated in Nat’s eloquent 
outpourings. He was only a cleverish untaught young fellow who, 
by force of reading everything he could get at, had read himself 
into self-conceit and discontent, and who was therefore in imagi- 
nation constantly striking the stars with his sublime head. For a 
long time poor Nat had been compelled to lead two lives quite 
distinct from each other. There was his real life when he worked 
and drudged ‘faithfully ‘in the calling which grew every day more dis- 
tasteful to him. 3 There was his ideal life when he sat up of nights in 
his bedroom reading ‘‘ Locksley Hall” and “Clara Vere de Vere,” 
and Mrs. Browning’s “Lady Geraldine,” and Robert Browning’s 
“Evelyn Hope” ; studying Darwin, and Mill’s “ Liberty,” and Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution,” and any of Huxley’s lectures that he could 
get ; and he mixed the whole up together in a méange of half-com- 
prehended poetry and quarter-comprehended philosophy and science. 
It was a delightful part of his ideal life, too, when he joined a Volun- 
teer Corps and wore a dark green uniform and carried a rifle with 
a sword-bayonet, and marched at Wimbledon and was inspected in 
Hyde Park. These days of military masquerade were a sort of 
heroic heaven to him. Other young men whom he knew were but 
Tom, Dick, and Harry in their Volunteer uniforms. Nat in that garb 
was a hero of romance, a splendid soldier of fortune, a Quentin 
Durward, a D’Artagnan, a Claude Melnotte, a wild-Mahratta-battle. 
warrior. Of late he had indeed begun to feel some scruples. He 
attended scientific and quasi-religious lectures on the Sundays, and 
he had spoken in the discussions of broad-thinking philosophical 
societies ; and he was not quite sure about the fitness of the hero’s 
trade for the great service of humanity and the future. Still the 
uniform had its fascination, and the heroic dream was not all dreamed 
out yet. These were Nat Cramp’s two lives. We have called the 
one real and the other ideal ; but Nat was convinced, and so perhaps 
should we be, that the real Nathaniel Cramp was the hero of the 
ideal life and that the other was only his soulless, bloodless. 
shadow. 


(To be continued.) 





MUNICIPAL REFORM FOR LONDON. 


#R. GLADSTONE, in one of the most effective 
speeches he ever delivered, when resenting the 
action of the Corporation of the City of London 
in opposing the Emmanuel Hospital scheme, cha- 

racterised the Corporation of the City as “a body which has enjoyed 
for over thirty years the proud distinction of being the only unre- 
formed corporation in the country,” and ominously hinted that the 
“ consecrated existence ” of that powerful body was not unassailable. 
Moreover, the late Prime Minister placed the reform of the govern- 
ment of London among the most prominent questions which a Liberal 
Administration would have to deal with. The City was evidently 
alarmed at this, and no time was lost in preparing for the defence of 
its ancient charters and exclusive privileges. To this may probably 
be traced the extraordinary fact that at the last general election 
three out of the four seats which the City possesses in the House 
of Commons were lost to the party of which Mr. Gladstone is the 
head, and the fourth was saved by a very narrow majority. 

But the City, at all events, is governed by a Corporation, 
whatever defects there might be in the constitution of that body ; 
while the greater part, in fact nearly the whole, of the metropolis 
does not enjoy the privilege of being governed even by an unreformed 
corporation. In truth, the municipal management of London is a 
most complicated and unintelligible medley of divided authority, 
the action of which very few understand. Westminster is not like 
the City. Lambeth is not like Southwark. This, doubtless, arose 
through the gradual growth of the metropolis, and the sad way in 
which local government was neglected until that growth had assumed 
unwieldable proportions. 

When London was confined to the City the charters conferred 
upon it by our Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns were suited to 
its wants, as those wants were then understood and as charters were 
then granted. But when the walls of the City became surrounded 
by villages, and these in the course of time became part of that one 
huge metropolis which we now see, the charters of the City of 
London continued to be applicable to the intramural district only, 
and what was outlying was permitted to be subject to that haphazard 
legislation which from time to time was applied to the local govern- 
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ment of rural parishes and unchartered villages. It is evident that 
such a state of things was not contemplated when the early City 
charters were granted, and there seems to be reason to believe that 
those charters were really granted to London as the metropolis, and 
not merely to that district which, by accident as it were, was confined 
within the walls. As London grew it was intended to enlarge the 
limits of the City and to extend its privileges so as to bring within 
the same jurisdiction the growing metropolis. Even as it is, there are 
some districts outside the boundaries of the City proper which are 
under the government of the City Corporation ; such as Farringdon 
Without, Bishopsgate Without, and Southwark, or, as it is called, the 
Ward of Bridge Without. These, it is true, were contiguous to the 
ancient walls, while Islington and Westminster, Lambeth and 
Kensington were remote villages divided from the City by field and 
moor, river and meadow, which have been united only within 
living memory, when the expanding character of the City jurisdiction 
had ceased. So that the surrounding districts, though teeming with 
an ever increasing population and extended areas, did not participate 
in the privileges of the City, but were managed under the old parochial 
system and under scores of local Acts. And though their condition 
is not now so bad as it was twenty years ago, it is far from what it 
ought to be, and from what, had it not been for the existence of the 
City Corporation, it would have been. 

Forty years ago, when the spirit of Reform was dominant, one of 
the most important Commissions ever issued was appointed to inquire 
into the state of the municipal corporations of the country. ‘The 
Commissioners first devoted themselves to the task of inquiring into 
the condition of provincial cities and towns. ‘The inquiry was a 
searching one, and an extraordinary state of affairs was disclosed. 
Ancient cities and boroughs to which charters had been granted, or 
which were governed by prescription, had cutgrown their limits. 
Vast and important suburbs, composing in some cases the real 
strength of the towns, were found to be precluded from municipal 
government, and could lay no claim to the charters. But the charters 
themselves had become unsuitable to modern requirements, and were 
antagonistic in spirit to the best interests of the community. The 
continuance of customs which long before should have ceased to 
exist ; the maintenance of privileges which did more harm than good, 
and which paralysed everything; the utter want of responsibility 
or even mutuality of interest on the part of the old corporations 
to the governed, and the general corruption which was manifest, 
induced the Commissioners to report that they “found it their duty 
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to represent that the existing municipal corporations neither pos- 
sessed nor deserved the public confidence or respect, and that a 
thorough reform must be effected before they could become useful 
and efficient instruments of local government.” Acting upon the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, Parliament passed the 
Municipal Corporations Reform Act of 1835, which expanded the 
limits of cities and towns so as to include in all cases suburban dis- 
tricts, swept away customs and privileges which had brought them 
into decay and corruption, and substituted for obsolete and semi-bar- 
barous corporations an enlightened system of local self-government, 
in which the rulers were to be directly responsible to their con- 
stituents. New life and vigour was thereby instilled into every muni- 
cipality. Enterprise and local improvements at once began to dis- 
place the apathy and decay which up to that time had stultified all 
municipal prosperity. Under the provisions of that Act, and of some 
measures which have since been passed to amend it, our provincial 
towns are, as a rule, patterns of good and effective self-government. 

But London was excluded from the operation of that Act. Nor 
could it have been well otherwise, for the Commissioners had 
omitted London from their first report. Their second report, pub- 
lished in 1837, was devoted entirely to the government of the metro- 
polis. They declared themselves in favour of one municipality for 
the whole of London. But their report was never acted upon. The 
Corporation were opposed to any compulsory reform. They claimed 
to have power under an ancient charter to effect all necessary reforms 
from within, and with this power they impressed the Commissioners, 
who thought it as well to let them try it. Besides, the Corporation 
pledged themselves to introduce a Bill which would effect for the whole 
metropolis the reform which the Act of 1835 had done for provincial 
towns. The initiative being thus left to that body, it is no wonder 
that no attempt has ever been made to carry out the undertaking ; 
and it is to be feared that the City will oppose any measure intended 
to bring its ruling authority more into consonance with the spirit of 
the time. 

The labours of the Commissioners of 1834 were, therefore, so far 
as regards metropolitan reform, practically fruitless, and the metro- 
polis was left in the same chaotic state, under the rule of scores of 
bodies of trustees, of commissioners, vestries, and other boards. In 
addition to the parish vestries, there were numerous governing bodies, 
whose interests often conflicted, and who never worked together, 
entailing much inconvenience upon the ratepayers. Wherever an 
estate was built upon a private local Act was obtained, and the 
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municipal government of such estates was generally vested in trustees 
or commissioners. In the election of such bodies the ratepayers 
frequently had no voice whatever, nor could they exercise any control 
over the expenditure. Altogether, it was computed in 1855 that 
London was ruled by nearly three hundred variously constituted 
authorities, deriving their powers through nearly as many private 
Acts, and numbering in the aggregate but a few short of eleven 
thousand members. In fact, the government of London had been 
reduced through such multifarious and conflicting authorities into a 
state of absolute anarchy. Any one curious as to the government of 
the metropolis previously to 1855 should consult “ Hansard” for that 
year, and especially the speech of Sir Benjamin Hall on introducing 
his Bill for the local government of the metropolis. It is difficult 
to believe that such a state of things should have been tole- 
rated ; but looking upon the matter in the light of what exists now, 
enables one to believe even worse things. The paving and lighting 
of the Strand—a street which is a little under three-quarters of a mile 
—was in the hands of no less than seven distinct boards. In some 
places the whole width of the street was under the control of one 
board, but in other places one side of the street belonged to one 
parish, the other side to another parish. And as these different 
authorities never could be brought to agree on any one question, the 
state of things led to endless difficulties, to the great cost of the 
ratepayers, whose perplexities must have been considerable. In some 
districts streets were to be seen watered on one side in the morning 
and on the other side.in the afternoon. The unfortunate ratepayers 
were utterly powerless to deal with bodies many of whom were self- 
elective and held their commissions for life. . 

In 1854 the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
municipal government of London, of which Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis was the most active member, made their report. To de- 
fend their position the Corporation had marshalled their strength 
before the Commissioners, and so effectually had they done so that, 
though the Commissioners reported that the municipal government of 
London was confined to the City, and that if municipal institutions. 
were unsuitable to the metropolis the Corporation of the City had 
no better defence than its antiquity, the report suggested that the 
area of the City should not be extended, but that the metropolis. 
should be divided into municipal districts co-extensive with the 
existing Parliamentary boroughs, and that each such district should 
be governed by a distinct municipal body. The City authorities, 
with great coolness, declared themselves in favour of the divisions 
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proposed, but they resolutely opposed very valuable recommenda- 
tions which that report contained for the reform of the City Corpora- 
tion, and to this day they have successfully resisted every attempt at 
reform. It was felt, however, that something should be done for that 
greater portion of the metropolis which was not within the City juris- 
diction. In 1855, therefore, Sir Benjamin Hall, then President cf 
the Board of Health, introduced the measure to which allusion has 
already been made, which was passed by Parliament, and under the 
title of “The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855,” is the 
statute upon which the government of the metropolis is based. By 
that Act it was intended to reduce chaos into something like order ; 
but it has signally failed. Instead of grappling with the difficulty in a 
statesmanlike manner, a mere patching or makeshift was effected, anc 
instead of sweeping away the old parochial system which had acted so 
mischievously, that system was perpetuated, although in a somewhat 
modified form. Sir Benjamin Hall would not even adopt the sug- 
gestion of the report of the preceding year and divide the metropolis 
into as many districts as there were Parliamentary boroughs. In his 
opinion such districts were too large for local self-government ; and 
influenced by that misapprehension he concocted a scheme which, by 
the maintenance of vestries sole in large parishes, and the creation of 
composite districts for smaller parishes, threw the local government 
of the metropolitan area on some thirty-nine district boards. On the 
vestries and district boards thereby created devolved the manage- 
ment of the local sewage and drainage, paving, lighting, and improve- 
ments, and all other duties relating to the government of the district 
or parish, save those duties relating to the Church and the manage- 
ment of the relief of the poor. Other duties have since been thrust 
upon them. ‘They are the local authorities for all sanitary purposes, 
and the proper execution of the various public health Acts and other 
sanitary measures rests entirely with the vestries or district boards. 
Over and alove these the Act created a Metropolitan Board of 
Works which, for the purpose of the main drainage, has a jurisdic- 
tion over the entire area of the metropolis, including the City. 

It was an unfortunate thing that the name of vestry was _retained. 
Vestries had fallen into very bad odour, and probably to that fact is 
due in some measure the failure of Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act. The 
qualification of a vestryman was placed at £40 a year rental 
rated to the relief of the poor. This was done in the hope of 
securing the services of a better class of men. But from the first the 
vestrymen have been principally drawn from a very inferior class, 


and the great majority are only small shopkeepers and publicans— 
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persons who are not qualified socially or intellectually to govern or 
to be entrusted with such responsibility as ought to attach to a body 
of men to whose care is delegated the health and comfort of the 
inhabitants of so great a metropolis. In one sense this is due to 
the apathy of the ratepayers themselves, who take no interest in 
the election of vestrymen, and who allow the whole matter to fall 
into the hands of cliques. Many instances have been recorded 
where, out of a constituency of several thousands, scarcely a score 
have taken part in the election. The system, however, is in itself 
faulty. It does not provide for a sufficient notice to be given 
to the ratepayers, it allows the election to be carried out by a mere 
show of hands at no really public place, and even where a poll is 
demanded the relative proportion of those who vote to the con- 
stituency is very small, because the open voting takes place too 
soon after the nomination. What with the apathy of the rate- 
payers and the faults of the statute the government of the metro- 
polis is handed over to a set of very incompetent bodies, whose 
members are incapable of understanding their duties or of attaching 
due weight to their great responsibilities, and whose sole purpose 
seems to be centred in one desire—to keep the rates low. Can 
it be wondered at, therefore, that the best interests of the com- 
munity are neglected, that the Sanitary Acts are scarcely more 
than dead letters, and that the penny wise and pound foolish prac- 
tice which always characterises small and incompetent minds is 
carried out in our vestries to a degree which sacrifices efficiency 
to false economy, which is of all the most wasteful extravagance? As 
if, under such a system, true economy was possible! Divided 
authority, conflicting jurisdictions, the want of a community of 
interests, the maintenance of numerous staffs of officials, even though 
they be too much underpaid to do their work thoroughly, are incom- 
patible with economy, and London has to bear ills from which 
provincial towns are free, though the ratepayers are taxed in a way 
unknown in the provinces. Such has been the result of the per- 
petuation of the parochial system, though in a limited and somewhat 
reformed state. 

The Board of Works was created at the same time. It consists of 
forty-five members, whose election is vested in the vestries and 
district boards and in the City Corporation. Three members repre- 
sent the City, some of the larger parishes have two representatives on 
the Board, others have one representative, while some of the smaller 
parishes are grouped in districts and are represented by one member. 
The election being in the hands of the vestries or district boards it 
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has come to pass that nearly all the members of the Board of Works 
are vestrymen. It is true the Board has done some important 
work, and has done it well; but it is shackled with grave defects. 
Originally intended to manage the main drainage and very little more, 
and vested with only limited functions, it has been permitted to grow 
in importance, to be entrusted with more extensive duties, and 
clothed with greater powers, until, to use the words of the late Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, it had “ gradually become a central municipality 
without due consideration whether it had been constituted in the way 
best calculated to perform the duties of such.” Work has been 
thrust upon the Board such as it was never contemplated to perform 
simply because the Board was a body in existence and no other 
institution was in being which could be more legitimately clothed 
with these new functions. We willingly give credit to the Board for 
much that it has done; but it is impossible to be blind to the fact, 
which is patent to the most superficial observer, that it is looked 
upon with intense dislike and suspicion. The vestries are ever at 
loggerheads with it, and the City authorities view all its actions with 
distrust and jealousy. The Board, on the other hand, has put itself 
in direct rivalry with these authorities. The consequence is that this 
mutual antagonism paralyses its action for good and is most expensive 
to the ratepayers. The Board has failed, after an existence of nearly 
twenty years, to ingratiate itself with the public. It is tolerated as a 
mere temporary makeshift. The constitution of the Board is defective 
and unsatisfactory, the number of its members is not commensurate 
with the vast duties which have been cast upon it, there is no fair 
representation of the districts into which the metropolis is divided 
in respect of either population or property, and its power to spend 
the rates is practically unaccompanied by responsibility. The elec- 
tion of its members is most unpopular. Instead of being directly 
elected by the ratepayers the members of the Board are elected by 
the vestries and district boards by a system of filtration in itself very 
objectionable, and which removes the Board from close relation 
to the ratepayers, and renders its members to all intents and purposes 
irresponsible to those whose money they have the power to spend. 
One curious effect of this “ filtration” system is the fact that in some 
districts it would be impossible for the ratepayers to remove from 
the Board of Works a representative who had become objectionable 
to them in a less time than twelve years—quite the lifetime of a rate- 
payer. It is wrong in principle and contrary to the character of our 
institutions to give power to any body of men to rate and tax the 
community and to spend such money without the community having 
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a voice in the election of the body. There are other grave 
defects in the Board which we could point out, but which the space 
at our command will not permit. 

It is clear, therefore, that the reform which Sir Benjamin Hall 
effected in 1855 has not secured for the metropolis a satisfactory 
system of local government. It was really a feeble attempt to grapple 
with a gigantic evil. Like all weak and undecided reforms it blocked 
the way of more statesmanlike measures, and has handed down to us 
an inheritance of bad management which it will be more difficult 
perhaps to cope with now than when the scandal and misrule were 
more glaring. Lord Llanover’s Act has had a fair trial and is 
universally condemned. For many years there has been growing an 
agitation for reform. Parliament has over and over again been 
implored to interfere. Time after time has Parliament caused inquiry 
to be made. Commissions and Select Committees have investigated 
the question and have made valuable reports, but so far as any prac- 
tical advantage is concerned all efforts hitherto to consolidate metro- 
politan management have been unproductive. 

Three schemes have been brought forward within the last seven 
years. In 1867 a Select Committee of the House of Commons, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Ayrton, prepared two important reports on the 
local taxation and government of the metropolis and declared in 
favour of the elevation of the Metropolitan Board of Works—altered, 
however, materially in its constitution—into a corporation for the 
entire metropolis under the designation of the “ Municipal Council of 
London.” That report utterly ignored the City Corporation, which 
would, therefore, only occupy a secondary position as a district 
authority. In 1868 Mr. John Stuart Mill introduced a series of Bills 
into Parliament creating the existing Parliamentary boroughs into 
municipal boroughs, with a general governing council to manage such 
matters as were common to the whole of London. This was an 
attempt to make use of the recommendations of the Commission of 
1854, and of the reports of Mr. Ayrton’s Committee in the preceding 
year, two schemes which to us appear quite inconsistent. That 
report, however, was never acted upon, nor were Mr. Mill’s Bills 
ever passed. The idea of dividing London into municipal districts 
corresponding with the Parliamentary boroughs has long ago been 
abandoned. Its adoption would have been a very trifling improve- 
ment on vestries, and the want of uniformity of government and equit- 
able assessment would be as much felt as under the existing system. 
No reform will be adequate which will not bring the whole metropolis 
under the jurisdiction of one controlling authority. This can only 
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be done by one of two ways. Either the Metropolitan Board of 
Works must be elevated into a Corporation for London, or the 
present City Corporation must be extended so as to include the 
whole metropolitan area. It would be unwise to adopt the former, 
and the destruction of the City Corporation is certainly not desirable. 
To us there seems to be no occasion whatever to displace an 
existing corporation bearing an honourable name, enjoying high 
prestige, and possessed of historical traditions which are worth 
keeping alive, by the construction of an entirely new institution 
possessed of none of these advantages and offering nothing in their 
stead. The proper policy seems to be that upon which the 
Municipal Corporations Reform Act of 1835 was based —the 
utilisation of existing corporations by extending their jurisdictions 
and making them more perfect as municipal institutions. The City 
Corporation should, therefore, so far as is consistent with the 
necessities of the metropolis, be preserved and should form the 
nucleus of the new municipality. This plan, instead of being dero- 
gatory to the ancient Corporation, would add to its dignity and 
power, and would remove many of the existing anomalies. Of course 
the constitution of the Corporation would have to undergo some 
changes, but these reforms, we think, must take place sooner or later, 
whatever be the ultimate form the government of the metropolis will 
assume. The defects of the City Corporation are manifold. They were 
pointedly referred to years ago, and the Commissioners of 1854 re- 
commended some very important changes, most of which appear so 
reasonable that it is surprising to find the City so blind to its own 
interests as to have ignored them; thus giving to its enemies 
the very best arguments for a very radical reform. That reform 
cannot be long delayed. Is it not, therefore, advisable for 
the City authorities to seriously consider the part they will act 
in the impending struggle? If they offer a selfish resistance to a 
scheme which meets with the approval of the mass of the inhabitants 
‘of the metropolis, powerful as the Corporation is, and able as it is to 
bring its influence to bear upon the Legislature, though it may suc- 
ceed in postponing for a time]the realisation of an efficient local 
government for London, its policy will be a suicidal one, which, when 
the day of reckoning comes, will redound to the disadvantage of the 
Corporation. If, on the other hand, the City is guided by wisdom in 
its council it will see that the hour has come when it can enlarge its 
sphere of action, enhance its dignity and power, confer on the 
inhabitants of the metropolis the greatest possible boon, and at 
the same time secure for itself that popularity without which it is 
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impossible for it to exist. ‘We are fain to entreat the City in this way 
because its opposition is the only one which can, though but for a 
time, retard the reform of the local government of London, and also 
because we should deplore a struggle which must ultimately result in 
its discomfiture and probably in its utter annihilation. 

It now remains to add a few words with regard to the Bill 
which the Metropolitan Municipal Association has_ recently 
prepared, and which Lord Elcho is going to introduce in the next 
session of Parliament. Differing from all previous Bills prepared by 
that association, in that the division of the metropolis into several 
distinct municipalities is abandoned, the Bill in question proposes to 
create the metropolis into a county of itself, and to extend the 
municipal authority of the Corporation of the City of London 
throughout the metropolis, modified, however, so as to bring it more 
into harmony with modern ideas as to local self-government. The 
whole metropolis would then become the Municipality of London. 
The governing body is to be the Municipal Council of London, con- 
sisting of a Lord Mayor, aldermen, and councillors. For the purpose 
of electing to the Council the metropolis is to be divided into ten 
districts, viz., the City and the nine existing Parliamentary boroughs. 
The number of wards in the City is to be reduced to eight ; the livery 
is to be created a ward, and every other district is to be divided into 
four wards. The City of London is to be represented by nine alder- 
men and forty-five councillors (inclusive of one alderman and five coun- 
cillors for the livery ward); every other district will send to the 
Council three aldermen and twenty councillors. The aldermen are 
to be elected by the whole district, and the councillors are to be 
elected by the wards—each ward to have five councillors. Thus the 
Council will consist of thirty-six aldermen and 225 councillors, who, 
with the Lord Mayor, will make up a total strength of 262. The 
aldermen will hold office for three years, save those who are now 
aldermen for the City ; these will retain office during their lives. The 
councillors will be annually elected, save those who as members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works will continue on the Council for 
the unexpired term of their office. The constituency in the City 
will be that which under the private Act of 1867 now take part in 
the election of Common Councilmen. In the other districts they will 
be those who now take part in the election of the School Board. 
The cumulative vote is also to be used, as in the election of that 
body. The Lord Mayor will be chosen not necessarily from among 
the aldermen, as is now the case in the City, but may be elected from 
the mass of those who form the members or constituents of the new 
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Municipality. This is a very important change, and one which was 
recommended by the Royal Commissioners of 1854. The functions 
of this governing body would be all those now exercised by the 
City Corporation, and those which belong to the Board of Works, the 
vestries, and district boards. In addition to these, the Bill proposes 
to place under its control the police of the metropolis, in the same 
way as the police in the City are now under the control of that Cor- 
poration, and as is the case in nearly all other municipal corporations. 
Curiously enough, the control of the water and gas supply is omitted. 
Surely this must be an oversight. These are questions which too 
closely affect municipal life to be left out, and the interests of the 
metropolis require that they should no longer be entfusted to private 
companies. The Bill is probably imperfect in its details, but its 
principle, we feel convinced, is the true one, and of the Bills which 
have hitherto been prepared for the government of London it is 
certainly the best. 

The principal objection to the consolidation of the metropolitan 
administration is the magnitude of the area to be governed and of 
the duties to be performed. Many believe that it would be im- 
possible for one body to do the work efficiently. No such difficulty 
has been experienced in our largest towns. It is true some of the 
metropolitan boroughs are nearly as big as some of the principat 
towns in the kingdom ; but that imports very little. With a Council 
of some 260 members the sub-division of labour would be an easy 
matter. The appointment of committees for various purposes—one 
controlling the main drainage, another street improvements and com- 
munication, another the water and gas, another the assessment, and 
so on—would reduce the labour materially, and at the same time 
add to the efficiency, while the election of the aldermen and coun- 
cillors from residents in the several wards would amply protect all 
local interests. Look at the London School Board. It exercises 
a jurisdiction conterminous with the metropolis. Local interests are 
not neglected by that Board, which has shown itself able to superin- 
tend the elementary education of the entire metropolis. In the same 
way committees, as above suggested, could manage municipal affairs 
quite as efficiently. The Council to all intents and purposes would 
be aparliament. They would resolve what work should be done, 
and they would entrust that work to able and trustworthy officers and 
servants—men whose services should be entirely devoted to the 
public interest, and who should be paid liberally. Some other minor 
objections have been raised which, for want of space alone, we must 
pass over. 
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The advantages of a consolidated administration would be mani- 
fold. Chaos would be reduced into order. Efficiency would succeed 
inefficiency. There would be far greater economy than under the 
present system. We should not require the myriad staffs which now 
mismanage the affairs of the metropolis. And though we might not 
for a time experience any great reduction in the rates, we should 
certainly do so in the end, while for our money we should have its 
worth in the shape of an efficient government. The cost of adminis- 
tration now is something enormous. Under one governing body it 
would be impossible to expend so much, even though men of stand- 
ing were employed and paid at a rate which would astonish our 
wretched vestries. A Municipal Council created in the way pro- 
posed in Lord Elcho’s Bill would draw to it men of the highest 
standing, and the government of the first city in the empire would 
not continue in the hands of an incompetent and inferior class ; and, 
above all things, we should enjoy the blessings of an enlightened 
system of local government. 

There are those who, while they admit the desirability of reform, 
still counsel delay. Such men are really no friends of reform. ‘“‘ Let 
us have more information ;” “ Let the subject be more matured.” 
In other words, let things remain as they are. Amongst these we 
regret to see Earl Grey. What good would be secured by delay ? What 
more information is it possible to obtain? Commission after com- 
mission has beenappointed ; committee after committee has considered 
the matter. Documents have been produced, evidence wholesale has 
been taken, reports have been made, and every source of information 
has really been exhausted. Surely in the face of all this it cannot 
be contended that the municipal reform of London is a question 
which should be any longer shelved on such a flimsy pretext. 

The task is one worthy of a great Minister. It would confer 
honour and distinction on any Administration. Mr. Gladstone is 
pledged to it, and probably had the result of the last general election 
been different he would have by this time devoted his great powers to 
it. Mr. Disraeli has a splendid opportunity offered him. Will he 
avail himself of it ? 





CLUB LIFE IN BERLIN. 
BY HERBERT TUTTLE. 


“SHE foremost club of which I find any description in 
Prussian history is the Tabakscollegium of King 
Frederick William I. In point of current popularity 
it is equal to the most cherished traits of Frederick the 
Great, or to his gravest political achievements ; and it is as carefully 
studied as those or any other historical facts. The zeal of antique- 
rian research has missed no feature of the institution. The gruff old 
King, with his Dutch pipe and mug of beer, the “contented satur- 
nine human figures” around him as companions, the plain heavy 
table laden with tobacco, liquor, sandwiches, and newspapers, the 
low room with an atmosphere “ pacificatory, but bad,” these are some 
of the elements of the Tobacco Parliament as described by Mr. Car- 
lyle. At its sessions the generals planned their campaigns, and the 
diplomatists sketched their treaties. Within its precincts the young 
Prince, afterwards Frederick the Great, now and then appeared, and 
talked with the company till the smoke drove him away. This too 
was the scene of Grundling’s most welcome services. Grundling was 
a literary pedant of that age, who was made professor for his learning, 
Privy Councillor for his servility, and Court fool for his dullness; and 
this rare combination of honours has made him famous beyond his 
merits. The professors of history spend their finest wit on the sub- 
ject. But they do not often remark that though a Privy Councillor 
is seldom made Court fool, it is not at all seldom that a Court fool is 
made Privy Councillor. 

The royal founder of the Zadagie left as a legacy for his people the 
advice to drink beer which strengthened the body, rather than wine 
which stole away the brains. It would not be enough to say that 
the advice was followed. It was overtaken and seized and absorbed ; 
it acquired at once a patriotic and a gastronomic sanction ; it flows 
in all the channels of the individual Prussian and all the currents of 
Prussian society. Hence the house, the Zadagie of the people, is the 
original German club. It has square tables which, owning four legs, 
are always trying to stand on three. It has waiters in black dress- 
coats, which are often threadbare and always several inches too long. 
The air is pacificatory, but bad. The etiquette of the place is as 
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formal, and the manners:are as exact, as at a ball. Caste prevails in 
these establishments as in clubs ; and though treaties are not usually 
planned or campaigns sketched within their walls, one may often see 
guests who look as wise as Bismarck or Moltke. 

The beerhouse has, moreover, its philosophical basis. One of the 
merits of Hegelism is its capacity or claim to solve all human pro- 
blems without ever sacrificing the dignity of thought. The author of 
the “‘ Phanomenologie ” left, indeed, no treatise on the dietetic value 
of distilled malt; but the system of philosophy developed in the 
“ Phanomenologie” would not disdain to explain why Germans 
assemble in public to drink beer at two silbergroschen per glass. 
For, after all, an Hegelian would argue, the modern club is one step 
in the triumph of reason over instinct. Man is naturally a gregarious 
animal. ‘The earliest records of history show us not man, but men ; 
not individuals, but societies ; but as the primitive societies were 
only the result of instinct, so social progress is the gradual displace- 
ment of instinct by reason. To express this philosophically, it is the 
harmonisation of objective and subjective intelligence. But the 
human spirit, though infinitely elastic, is not yet emancipated from 
the bondage of its own imperfections, so that the harmonisation of 
the objective and subjective is a movement and not a fact. What 
are called ages or epochs in history are the different stages in this 
movement. Furthermore, it could be demonstrated, if it were not sure 
to be admitted without demonstration, that as the progress of society 
is from the simple to the complex, so the development of the spirit 
is from the complex to the comprehensive ; from an inherent infinite 
possibility to manifold phenomena in performance. The facts of 
history sustain this theory. In the primitive societies the spirit 
addressed all its operations to, and found all its nourishment in, the 
State ; but as the State became more complex, and at the same 
time more determinate, the spirit perceived the need of minor occu- 
pations, and the power of choosing such as corresponded to that 
need. Hence the subordinate societies, the im/eria in imperio 
around us ; hence the progress in these societies step by step with 
the progress of the State on the one hand and the spirit on the 
other. The Greeks, for instance, found enjoyment in assembling to 
hear the poems of Homer or the tragedies of Sophocles. The 
Romans improved on these things by introducing the amphitheatre, 
where there were real combats, and where now and then a gladiator 
was killed. In the Middle Ages the tournament marked the 
transition from a lower to a higher civilisation. The present, but 
perhaps not the last, stage in this progress is the beerhouse. 
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t was natural, therefore, that the first attempts to organise clubs 
in Germany should reflect the popular system of convivial reunions 
and the broad philosophical basis to which I have ascribed that 
system. The “Casino” has perhaps departed farthest from this ideal. 
It is the club of the nobility, the military aristocracy, and the diplo- 
matists, and it has elegant but not extensive apartments on the cor- 
ner of the Wilhelm Strasse, looking up and down Unter den Linden. 
Its most famous feature, perhaps, is the ¢ad/e @hédte at five o'clock. 
The ambition of no young officer is satisfied till he has partaken at 
this daily banquet and drunk the Emperor’s health in the steward’s 
best “Sec”; but the cuisine would never make the reputation of the 
club outside of Berlin. Two quite opposite tendencies struggle in 
the club, the national and the cosmopolitan. The respectable old 
Conservative country gentlemen demand that the Casino shall be 
a genuine German institution, without the corrupting alloy of French 
cooking and English manners. The bill of fare certainly speaks for 
the valour of this faction. In the evening, too, the German element 
predominates, but afternoons one may hear more or less broken 
French from diplomatic attachés hanging over the billiard tables. At 
the urn, too, where candidates are voted in, the ballots are not fir 
and wider, but pour and contre. Only one feature of the Casino 
deserves further mention, and that is the classification of members. 
There are three classes. The first class comprises the resident mem- 
bers, who alone enjoy all the rights and accept all the obligations of 
membership. ‘The second class comprises such as, living out of 
Berlin, are in the city often enough to desire and deserve the advan- 
tages of the club, but who take no part in the administration, and pay 
reduced fees. The third class are special members, who pay a 
monthly charge, and are enrolled for short periods. They are not 
much more than invited guests; and are, of course, for the most 
part persons who are temporarily in the city. The Casino has a 
large membership, and notwithstanding a certain primitive stiffness of 
system is an elegant and successful institution. 

The “Club von Berlin” is the strongest and best known of its 
kind in the city, and one of the oldest. Originally a sort of con- 
vivial society under the name of Der Gesellige Verein, it transformed 
itself, as members and resources increased, into a club, and took 
spacious rooms in the Jaeger Strasse. Last summer added pros- 
perity and led it to change its quarters once more. It secured remark- 
ably fine apartments in the Behren Strasse, the next street to Unter 
den Linden, quiet and convenient : the street of the American Lega- 
tion and the British Consulate, of one wing of the Royal Palace and 
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the Royal Opera. It is between the Friedrich Strasse, which is the 
Oxford Street of Berlin, and Wilhelm Strasse, where are situated the 
Foreign Office and Imperial Chancellery, and two or three ignoble 
palaces for the needy princes of the house of Prussia. 

The Berliner Club is called also the “‘ Millionaire Club,” but as a 
relative rather than an absolute characterisation. The dues, initiatory 
and annual, would be held very light in London, and do not severely 
tax a moderate purse here ; but they are greater than in any other 
club, and it is specially patronised by rich men of business. The 
great bankers meet there at the close of the day’s exchange. Here 
they find the evening papers, and spend an hour in their racy and 
sprightly columns. The Bourse schedules, not only of Berlin, but 
also of Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfort, and other commercial centres, 
the papers published in the special interest of stock operations, the 
despatches of the three or four press agencies which carry on a sharp 
strife of inefficiency, are all kept on file. The Berliner Club, moreover, 
has a cuisine, In this respect also it enjoys among its rivals the glory 
of pre-eminence ; and this alone would account for the bankers, who 
like a fair table in Berlin as elsewhere. They do not dine, but sup 
here. Forming in sympathetic groups at the great tables, they drink 
much champagne, eat liberally of sallow roast goose or veal cutlets 
fried flat in crumbs, and are more enthusiastic, perhaps, than deco- 
rous. Here they fight over again the battles of the day. With a 
wild profusion of technical terms, a masterly manipulation of knife 
and fork for emphasis, and now and then a clever arrangement of 
bread crumbs by way of elucidation, they show how battles are won, 
and with them fortunes, at the handsome structure in the Burgh Strasse. 
But Berlin bankers may be recognised without the aid of such pictu- 
resque surroundings. The religious test is a sure one, and it seems to 
me that it might be retained in this case without any of the injustice 
from which it is often held to be inseparable. Let me illustrate my 
meaning by an anecdote. When Prince Bismarck—he was then only 
a count—began the peace negotiation at Versailles he called to his 
aid in the indemnity matter a great Berlin banker, a prince of finance. 
The discussion proceeded. Bismarck demanded five milliards of 
francs as an indemnity. “Mon Dieu!” cried Jules Favre, throwing 
up his hands in despair; “impossible. Such a sum could not be 
counted if we had begun at the Christian era.” “ Quite true,” replied 
Bismarck, blandly ; “I took account of the difficulty, and brought 
with me a gentleman ”—pointing to the banker—“ who dates himself 
from the creation of the world.” In the same sense banking and 
brokerage in Germany are mainly in the hands of people whose 
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“proud boast” it is to be the descendants of Moses and the 
prophets. 

There is, however, another club, “The Ressource,” which is dis- 
tinctively a brokers’ club. The Berliner Club is rather an association 
of wealthy old gentlemen, many of whom made their fortunes indeed 
in finance, but are now retired from active business. But the 
Ressource is a sort of petite bourse. The furniture and upholstery 
are rich, but gaudy and repulsive, and the general appearance of the 
rooms suggests ethnological and other reflections which I will spare 
you. The Ressource is /a jfetite bourse, and on evenings and 
Sundays its halls resound with the tumult of blasphemous 
gamblers. There is no other city in the world, Vienna perhaps 
excepted, where the morals of the Stock Exchange are so low, where 
petty scandals are so frequent, and where they have such a baneful 
influence on general society. The Ressource Club is an out- 
growth from this state of things. It might be more accurate to say 
that it has developed into this character, since it is a very old 
organisation, and was originally, I believe, a social reunion of the 
wealthier Jews ; but as now conducted it is, in the most charitable 
construction, a credit and a benefit to no one. 

A large income is no condition of admission to the West Club. 
Its quiet unpretending apartments in the Koniggratzer Strasse are the 
resort of the middle class, as it ranks here, made up of Civil Service 
officials, professors, deputies, with a sprinkling of journalists and 
literary men, artists and musicians. It was founded for geographical 
as much as ‘social reasons, or, to speak with scientific accuracy, it 
has a geographico-social basis. It accommodates the district about 
the Potsdam Gate, the “ Geheimrathviertel,” as it is called. The fees 
are low, and the appointments of the club far from sumptuous. 
Culinary interests are sadly neglected, for the members are men of 
family who take their frugal repasts at home. They come rather to 
read the papers, play chess and billiards and “ veest.” 

The game of whist in Germany is not so much a fact as an aspira- 
tion. It is regarded as an object)for the inventive genius of the 
race ; and there are twenty-nine distinct ways of playing it, not one 
of which is like Hoyle, and not one of which accordingly is right. 
Every district has its own whist, like its dialect or its beer. The 
commercial traveller is in embarrassment from one end of his route 
to the other, and the consequences are of course distressing. After 
mastering the Ultramontane phase of the game in Westphalia he 
passes on to Frankfort, where a coarse materialistic system prevails, 
and from Frankfort to the rigid classical method of Heidelberg and 
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Baden, thence to the kindly informality of Bavaria, the clever spright- 
liness of Saxony, and thus throughout Germany in an uninterrupted 
progress of dissimilarity. The points which he learned of the fat 
banker at Homburg are worthless against the daughters of the 
dyspeptic professor at the mountain bath. It is perhaps the want of 
a system, or rather the gnawing anxiety in consequence of that want, 
which makes the German play his hand circumspectly, as if miilions 
and not five silbergroschen were reckoned on a point; as if grave polit- 
ical, or let me say scholastic, interests were at stake, necessitating a 
refined metaphysical style of play. But he is thoroughly fond of the 
game. At the clubs it is by far the most popular and most frequent 
diversion. 

In addition to these, which are the most important clubs of a general 
social character, there are a number of others which are at the same 
time professional reunions. At the Industrial Building art and literature 
live harmoniously together. The Kiinstler-Verein, or Artists’ Union, 
of Berlin, occupies a fine suite of apartments in the so-called Industrial 
Buildings in the Commandanten Strasse, where a permanent ex- 
hibition of its pictorial products is held, and where social and 
festive gatherings take place. The society is strong and thriving, and 
numbers among its members the leading artists of the capital. 
‘The Press Club enjoys the use of the same rooms, and owes the fact 
to the hospitality of the artists. It does not have a permanent ex- 
hibition of its products—which would indeed be a weariness to the 
flesh—but meets at regular intervals of a week. Though only about 
ten years old and homeless, as I have explained, it is well supported 
by the fraternity. Not simply professional journalists, but literary 
people of every sort, and even men in other professions who con- 
tribute to the press, may and do become members. Friedrich 
Spielhagen was one of the founders. Berthold Auerbach is a mem- 
ber. Paul Lindau, who has published a short account of the origin 
of the club, enumerates among the guests and speakers at the first 
banquet a young lawyer who had written political articles for the 
journals. The young lawyer was Edward Lasker, a Jew, leader of 
the National Liberal party in Parliament, and the most infiuential of 
all the deputies. It is the custom of the club to have a modest 
banquet at the stated meetings, and this is perhaps its most 
characteristic feature. The feast is quite humble in quality, and the 
etiquette is not stringent enough to prevent a very easy flow of 
spirits ; but the bounds of the decorum so significantly fixed by 
police law are never violated. The Berlin journalist has more respect 
for the law than his brother of Paris, if for no other reason because 
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he is less skilful in evading it. The rising young debaters of the 
Press Club are timid and prudent. 

One element of club life as it is known in London, the political 
or party element, does not exist in Berlin. The different Parlia- 
mentary factions have their own meetings, often with a limited supply 
of meat and drink; and more recently the deputies, without regard 
to party, have formed a sort of boarding club opposite the Chamber. 
The Casino, since it represents the aristocracy, is of course more or 
less Conservative in tone. The Aveus-Zcitung, the organ of the 
Junkers, holds aloof from the Press Union ; but, in general, politics 
enter but slightly into what may be called club society—and two 
reasons may be assigned for the fact. The first is the comparative 
poverty of the material itself, the small number of clubs, and the 
practical impossibility of supporting them on so narrow a basis as 
party spirit. The second is the indifference of the average German 
to current politics—an indifference which, prevailing as it does 
among people of the highest culture, is one of the most surprising, 
and at the same time one of the most painful, facts in modern 
German life. It must be regarded as a doubtful claim to the right 
and power of self-government. Posterity is agreed to recognise the 
crude application of a very sound political principle in Solon’s law 
requiring the Athenians to perform their political as well as their 
civic duties. ‘The remedy of Solon may be none of the best. It 
may be ineffectual where it is not positively bad. But there can be 
no doubt that the disease itself, absenteeism or in general indifference 
to public matters among the citizens of a State, is one of the most 
deplorable that can afflict the body politic. In this respect Germany 
stands in marked contrast to France. It is true that the Germans, 
who have no political life, won Sedan against the French, who have 
a very intense and absorbing political life; but then the system 
which won Sedan was consistent in all its parts. The weakness of 
the present situation is that it assumes popular government without 
the degree of political spirit in the people which is indispensable to 
success. On certain regular occasions the Germans perform the 
manual act of voting perhaps as faithfully as the French. It is not 
so much of abstention at the polls that one must complain, as of the 
want of that ceaseless and thorough sifting of pending political 
issues in all the haunts of men, the power behind the Throne, the 
power of a fearless and enterprising press, and of an active public 
opinion. If the German electors are not indifferent, they have the 
most beautiful confidence in their representatives. They not only 
seem to say, but they actually say, that the Emperor and Parliament 
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are there to take care of the interests of the State, and that it would 
be unnecessary, if not impertinent, for them to attempt to influence 
pending legislation. Accordingly it is very rare that ordinary people 
not in political life follow the course of events in Parliament. If 
they are Liberals they can grind the teeth and growl out imprecations 
on the Papacy; if they be reactionary they hiss out savage observa- 
tions about “that fellow Bismarck,” with the first syllable maliciously 
long. And this is about the extent of the public interest in the 
gravest affairs of State. 

The English gentleman, who is in the habit of 'going to his club to 
learn the political gossip of the day, will be able to picture to himself 
a state of things in which politics are almost banished. But if he 
were in Berlin he would miss something still more essential and yet 
more general. I doubt very much if the Germans are, in our sense, 
well adapted for club life—whether they have that subtile but complex 
quality which is called club spirit. ‘The thing here meant will be 
understood without any explanation. If it be, as I have said, a com- 
plex quality the elements are aristocratic impulses tempered by 
democratic reason, an aristocratic fastidiousness in choosing a club 
of congenial members, and then a democratic heartiness toward such 
members. It is esprit de corps and something further. But the 
Germans after centuries of development seem to have the two desired 
qualities in an inverse ratio. They are extremely democratic at the 
beerhouse, in the choice of the place itself, and in their conduct 
while they are there. Even if club life be desired they seem often in 
looking about to consider the annual dues as much as the comfort of 
the institution and the class of companions which they are likely to 
meet. But once within the club the Prussian seems to exchange a 
cosmopolitan donhomie for what he would call in his own phraseology 
a narrow “ particularism.” He becomes cold, formal, circumspect. 
He joins a group or clique, which in itself is not so extraordinary as 
the fortitude with which he clings to that clique and discourages 
other acquaintances. Since he joins a club to escape the fumes of 
plebeian tobacco, he acquires a deadly hostility to any tobacco 
outside his own petty circle. If the members of clubs were chosen 
more carefully this would be intelligible if not quite admirable. If 
the musicians met to talk about Wagner, or Joachim’s concerts, or 
Rubinstein’s forthcoming opera ; if the Geheimraths whispered over 
the secret affairs of the State ; if the diplomats were busy with the 
Brussels Conference or Arnim’s case: if this were the explanation, 
one could understand the parcelling of the members into groups. 
But the professor of music may not play chess any better than the 
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‘member of Parliament, and it is hard to see why the other professors 
of music always choose him for an adversary. The same complaint 
holds true, of course, in a greater or less degree of all clubs. But 
it may be made of the Berlin clubs with the more justice since the 
loose and often reckless way of admitting candidates seems to pre- 
suppose an equally democratic system of manners within. 

With the promotion of Berlin to the rank of an imperial city the 
number and importance of the clubs have greatly increased. The 
West Club has been founded since the war ; the Club von Berlin has 
acquired its new and spacious quarters ; the Ressource has made 
equally notable improvements ; and at the same time all of them 
have added to the roll of membership. The Imperial Parliament 
calls men from all parts of Germany to Berlin during the season, 
and many of them swell the membership, if not the income, of the 
clubs. In the same way many administrative officials have within a 
year or two become residents of the capital. At first it might be 
supposed that the large bachelor population which Berlin possesses 
would be a valuable source of support for the clubs ; but such is not 
my experience. With the exception of the Casino, whereof many 
young secretaries of legation and officers on duty at the capital are 
members — with this exception married men largely predominate 
in the regular clubs. The fact may not be flattering to the good 
housewives of Berlin, but the integrity of truth shall not be sacrificed 
to politeness. 


Lee" 





THE GNOME. 
(A Fantasy.) 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Be 


T Dusseldorf in the Bolkerstrass, 
In seventeen hundred and ninety-nine, 
A mystical meeting there came to pass, 
All in the pale moonshine. 


From every mountain and meadow-sward, 
From every forest around the town, 

While the Mayor and the Corporation snored, 
The Elves came trooping down! 


And busily down in the silent street, 
Under the windows, they flitted there,— 

The Wiil-o’-the-Wisp and the Fay so fleet 
And the Troll with his tangled hair. 


Yea, all the spirits, black, blue, and red, 
Which Philosophy long had driven away— 

From the white Undine with her starry head 
To the Gnome and the Goblin grey. 


And they cried, “ Of dullness the world is sick, 
And the realistic reign hath passed— 

And the hour hath come (if we are but quick !) 
To revenge our wrongs at last— 


“For Man the mortal hath grown so wise, 

To heaven he thrusteth his bumptious brow— 
He believes in nothing beneath the skies 

But the ‘ ich’ and the ‘ nicht ich,’ now! 


“Too grave to laugh and too proud to play, 
And full of a philosophic spleen— 

He walks the world in his browsing way, 
Like a jackass on a green. 


“ He deems us slain with the creeds long dead, 
He stalks sole Master“of earth and skies— 
But we mean, ere many an hour hath fled, 
To give him a slight surprise ! ” 





The Gnome. 


And at Dusseldorf, as the moon sail’d by, 
When the city slept and the streets were still, 

The Elves at the trick they meant to try 
Laughed out full loud and shrill. 


II. 


Children by millions has Deutschland born, 
With brains to ponder and mouths to eat, 

But the strangest child saw light next morn 
In Dusseldorf, Bolker Street ! 


Dim was his brow with the moon-dew dim, 
Large his eyes and of lustre clear, 

And he kick’d his legs with a laughter grim, 
Smiling from ear to ear. 


A cry, like the cry of the Elves and Gnomes, 
Went up from the breast on which he lay, 

And he pucker’d his eyes and he showed his gums 
In the wonderful elfin-way. 


But his hair was bright as the sweet moonlight, 


And his breath was sweet as the breath of flowers, 
And looking up, on a starry night, 
He would lie and smile for hours. 


And the human mother who watched his rest 
Did love the smile of his small weird face, 
While he drank, with the white milk of her breast, 
A loving and human grace. 


But night by night in the mystic shine 
The spirits of meadow and mountain came, 
And moisten’d his lips with the elfin wine, 
And whisper d his elfin name. 


For the Elves and Gnomes had played their trick, 
Despite the Philosophers grim and grey— 

And a Gnome was growing, alive and quick, 
With a body and legs of clay. 


III. 


He drank the seasons from year to year, 
And at last he grew to the height of man ; 

And at Hamburg, the City of girls and beer, 
The goblin-sport began. 
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For up he leapt in the crowded street, 

All crown’d with wig, and leaves, and flowers, 
And began a magical song, full sweet, 

Of the wonderful elfin bowers. 


He sang of the pale Moon silvern shod, 

The Stars and the Spirits that feed their flame ; 
| But where others utter the praise of God 

He smiled, and he skipt the Name. ] 


Sweet as the singing of summer eves, 
He sang in the midst of the wondering folk ; 
And they saw the dew of the flowers and leaves 
On his white lips as he spoke. 


And he told of the beautiful woodland things 
Who glimmer naked without a blush, 

And he mimick’d the little birds with wings, 
The lark, and the finch, and the thrush ! 


He told of the knight in the Pixy’s cave 
Who sits like marble and hears her croon ; 
And the Water-spirits beneath the wave 
Who wail to the weary Moon. 


Dim were the faces of those that heard ; 
They sighed for the mystical moonlit time ; 

And they stood in a dream, with their spirits stirred 
To the thrill of that runic rhyme. 


But ever, just as the spell was done, 
He laughed, as shrill as a bugle horn ; 
And they rubbed their eyes in the garish sun 
To the sound of the Goblin’s scorn ! 


IV. 
Then over the Earth the tidings went, 
To the Kings above and the crowds below, 


That a Gnome, a magical Gnome, was sent 
To play his pranks below. 


“ All things that are holy in mortal sight,” 
Quoth those that gathered his pranks to see, 
“ He turns, with a scrutiny mock-polite, 
To a goblin glamourie ! 





The Gnome. 


“ He dances his dance in the dark church-aisle, 
He makes grimaces behind Earth’s Kings, 
He mocks, with a diabolical smile, 
The highest and holiest things. 


“ He jeers man’s folly and gain and loss, 
He turns his faith to a goblin joke ; 
He perches himself on the wayside Cross 

To grin at the kneeling folk. 


“He fondles the beautiful Maiden’s head 
With golden hair and red lips beneath, 
And he sets on the fair one’s throat instead 

A skull and grinning teeth. 


“‘ Full of flowers are his eager hands, 
As by lovely woman he lies caressed, 

But he laughs ! and they turn to ashes and sands, 
And rain upon her breast ! 


“ Nothing he spares neath the sad blue heaven, 
All he mocks in the cynic strain ; 

Nothing he spares—not his own love even, 
Or his own despair and pain !” 


V. 


Then some one [surely the son of a goose! | 
Cried, “Send the Philosophers after him ! 
’Tis an ignis fatuus broken loose, 
Or a goblin wicked and grim. 


“For his sweetest sport is with sacred Kings, 
Of their holy persons he makes a game ; 

And he strips pale Queens of their splendid things, 
And shows their naked shame. 


“ He tricks the world in a goblin revel, 
He turns all substance to flowers and foam ; 
Nothing he spares—not the very Devil, 


99 


Or even the Pope of Rome! 


The Philosophers came, those wondrous men ! 
And fronted the Gnome in his elfin glee. 
And they proved to demonstration, then, 
He wasn’t, and couldn’t be! 
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And they showed him how in equation clear 
The Being and Being-not exist, 

And they proved that the only Actual here 
In the Werden must consist.* 


They prodded his ribs with their finger-points, 
Proving he was not a fact at all ;— 

And the Gnome laughed madly thro’ all his joints, 
And uttered his elfin call. 


And o’er their fingers a glamour grew, 
They turned to Phantoms and gazed askance, 

And he sprinkled their brows with the moonlight dew, 
And led them a mocking dance. 


They skipt along at his wicked beck, 

He left them, fool’d to their hearts’ content— 
Each in his quagmire, up to the neck, 

Deep in the argument ! 


VI. 


But the hand of the Human was on the Gnome, 


The lot he had chosen he must fulfil ;— 
So a cry went out, over land and foam, 
That the wonderful Gnome was ill. 


Philosophers grey and Kings on their thrones 
Smiled and thought “ He was long our pest ; 
Our plague is sick—on his wicked bones 
The blight and the murrain rest !” 


In Paris, the City of sin and light, 
In Matignon Avenue No. 3, 

Propt on his pillows he sat—a sight 
Most pitiful to see. 


For his cheeks were white as his own moonshine, 
And his great head roll’d with a weary pain, 

And his limbs were shrunk, while his wondrous eyne 
Shone with a sad disdain. 


A skeleton form, with a thin white hand, 
He lay alone in the chamber dim ; 

But he beckon’d and laugh’d—and all the land 
Of Faéry flock’d to him ! 








* See Hegel passim. 
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Thro’ his chamber window, when all was still, 
When Mathilde was sound, and Cocotte was dumb,* 
On the moonbeam pale, o’er the window sill, 
Thronging he saw them come ! 


In the City of absinthe and unbelief, 
The encyclopedia’s sceptic home, 
Fairies and Trolls, with a gentle grief 

Surrounded the sickly Gnome. 


But at break of day, when Mathilde awoke 

And the parrot screamed, they had fled from there ; 
While the sunrise red in the boulevard broke, 

The pale Gnome dozed in his chair. 


But his eyes looked up with a mystic light, 
And his lips still laughed in the elfin way, 

And the dew of the vision he saw all night 
Was dim on his cheek all day. 


VII. 


In sad Montmartre there stands a tomb, 
Where the wonderful Gnome is lain asleep ; 

And there, in the moonlight and the gloom, 
The Spirits of Elfland creep ! 


The lot of the Human was on his life ; 

He knew the sorrow of human breath ;— 
The bitter fret and the daily strife, 

And the slow sad human death. 


But the Spirit that made all shining things, 
The shapes of woodland and hill and stream, 
The flowers, and the wonderful birds with wings, 
And the Dream within the Dream,— 


The gentle Spirit looked down and said, 

“ He hath drunk the mortal passion and pain ; 
Let the balm of a mortal sleep be shed 

On his weary heart and brain.” 


And that is the reason he wakens not, 
Tho’ ever and ever, at pale Moonrise, 

The spirits of Elfland haunt the spot 
Where “ HernricH HEINE” lies. 


* Mathilde was the name of Madame Heine ; Cocotte that of her pet parrot. 





THE FIGHTING CAPACITY OF 
EUROPE. 
BY H. M. HOZIER. 


HERE can be no doubt that a heavy weight lies on the 
spirit of society; that men are disquieted as to the 
prospects of coming events ; and that the present calm 
political attitude of Europe is in many well informed 

quarters regarded merely as the still before the storm. Mysterious 
utterances that fell from the leaders of both sides in the House of 
Commons previous to the prorogation of Parliament have naturally 
tended to increase this feeling in England ; while on the Continent 
men’s minds have been so excited by the great events that have 
followed each other in rapid succession during the last decade, from 
the war of Denmark down to the capture of Paris, that they are only 
too ready to look with a credulous eye on the prospects of any dis- 
turbance of the peace. It cannot be denied that everywhere abroad 
there is a feeling of uncertainty and anxiety as to the future. It is 
easy enough to perceive that France would be perfectly willing to 
seek at any moment to recover the provinces that were wrested from 
her after the war of 1870-71, provided that there was a favourable 
opportunity to do so. But beyond this, even well-informed people, 
if asked whence the spirit of danger is likely to arisé, find it ex- 
tremely difficult to give a definite or tangible answer. 

Let us then try to look into the existing state of Europe, and 
endeavour to ascertain what circumstances are likely to lead to the 
employment of the military capabilities of the various nations, and 
also, in case of their necessary employment, what those military 
capabilities may be. Notwithstanding the desire that may exist on 
the part of the French people to rush into a war with Germany, to 
gain revenge for the defeats that fell upon them during the campaigns 
rendered conspicuous by Metz, Sedan, Orleans, and Le Mans, yet it is 
doubtful if the French Government would encourage in any way this 
not unnatural aspiration of the people, On the contrary, no Govern- 
ment that exists or is likely to exist in France for several years 
would consent to go to war if such a course could possibly be pre- 
vented. Torn as France is by political dissensions, and blessed with 
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such a variety of political parties that a majority can always be 
formed against the party in power to turn it out of power, though not 
sufficiently strong to take the reins of Government itself; it is 
extremely doubtful whether any Ministry would add the cares and 
the perils of war to the other permanent dangers of its existence. 
Nor is the French army, even if a Government were sufficiently pre- 
pared to plunge into hostilities, likely for many years to be in a fit 
state to undertake a campaign of any magnitude. Such military 
organisation as existed during the latter days of the Second Empire 
has been entirely broken up, not much more perhaps by the disasters 
of the war against Germany than by the internal dissensions of the 
Commune. At the present time no fixed plan can really be said to 
have been adopted for the organisation of the army ; the questions 
as to depéts and cadres are unsolved ; French military men assert 
that their artillery is in a powerful state, but foreigners are sceptical 
on this score and inclined to inquire whether in these assertions the 
wish is not the father to the thought, as it is hardly credible that, 
considering the short time that has elapsed since the enormous loss 
of artillery which occurred in the German war, the lost artillery 
can have been replaced by guns judiciously selected and carefully 
manufactured. 

Again, it is not easy to suppose that there is not a great dearth 
of men in the French army ; there may be recruits, but the recruits 
are not of a satisfactory kind ; the organisation into territorial corps 
has certainly been put on foot, but it has not been carried out in its 
entirety, and as yet this territorial organisation must be acknow- 
ledged, even by its best friends, to be merely crude and undigested. 
The department of the Intendance broke down completely in the 
German war, for the simple reason that the Intendant was made, 
instead of the subordinate of the general officer commanding, a drag 
and impediment to him; the Intendant claimed to be the repre- 
sentative of the Minister of War in the camp of the general, and at 
the general’s own headquarters to represent a power superior to the 
general himself. Such an organisation was worse than that of a 
divided command. And not only in this respect were there faults. 
The Intendants were not educated to their work: they were merely 
office officials accustomed to the bureau, unacquainted with war, and 
not even instructed in the ordinary market processes of buying and 
selling those provisions on which the troops must necessarily 
depend. ‘The mitrailleuses, which were guarded so jealously as a. 
mystery, and intended to strike terror into the German ranks, were 
found to be’ a failure in the war, and have been abandoned for all. 
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practical purposes of campaigning ; so that France is not at present 
in a condition to rush into war. And if we consider that, though 
twenty years have elapsed since the commencement of the Crimean 
war and since the break-down of our own military system, and that 
innumerable committees and commissions have been sitting during 
those twenty. years to reorganise it, and that no money has been 
spared when money was considered necessary to give us a 
thoroughly good and efficient military system ; we can hardly be- 
lieve that things are so much better managed in France that she 
will again, within five or six years, be enabled to send an army into 
the field with any prospect of winning back the laurels that were so 
rudely wrested from her in the last great contest. Nor even if she 
were able at the present moment to commence a campaign is it 
probable that far-thinking Ministers would allow a French army to 
take the field single-handed against the German army, either now or 
.at any future date which can be fixed within human foresight. It is 
extremely doubtful—in fact, more than doubtful—whether at any 
time the French nation will ever be able to fight the German nation 
again single-handed with any prospect of success. Assuming that 
the German and French populations are now equal (which is a 
favourable assumption for France), it is well known that the popu- 
lation of France steadily decreases daily, while that of Germany as 
steadily increases ; and if in both countries the idea is that every 
man shall be a soldier, the relative strength of the armies must de- 
pend upon the numbers of the population. In this way it is easily 
perceived that the German army must always be considerably 
stronger than that of France ; and on the proportionate strength of 
armies rests the first condition of military success. We may almost 
certainly conclude that for the next few years any war which 
France may undertake against a great Power must be conducted on 
the condition of alliance with some other great Power, and not by 
herself alone and single-handed. 

Turning further southward, Spain may be considered at the pre- 
sent moment out of the military arena of Europe. She is too much 
engrossed with her internal troubles to be available either as an ally 
or an enemy in case of international disturbances ; and it is not clear 
whether the continuance of these struggles is not sometimes desired 
by some of those men who might have the means of stamping out 
the Carlist war. As long as the Carlist war continues a certain 
Government is necessary at Madrid, and the Spanish people will 
support that Government with a view to the extinction of the 
struggle ; but if the war be once terminated historical experience 
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does not lead us to believe that the Spanish people will loyally, 
willingly, and patiently long support the Government at present 
established in the capital. This fact must be as patent to the 
leading men of Madrid as it can be to those who only regard Spanislr 
affairs from a distance. 

To turn to the next great country inhabited by the Latin race—Italy 
—we find an army certainly of considerable numerical force ; an army 
which may be in round numbers said to amount to 400,000 men. 
But in Italy the sinews of war are wanting. The Italian Government 
is hard pressed by financial difficulties. The Italian army has not 
yet the prestige of time—it is a new machine, and, like all other new 
machines, can hardly be expected to work thoroughly smoothly. Its 
organisation and administration have been mainly copied from the 
French, and after the break-down of the French administration in 
the German war the organisation of the Italian army has been con- 
siderably modified. The consequence is that not only is the army 
itself a newly founded institution, but the administration is experi- 
mental and empirical ; and in war it is not often that experimental or 
empirical administrations succeed against older and well tried insti- 
tutions. Yet it cannot be denied that the Italian military forces are 
a formidable power to be considered in the fighting capacity of Europe, 
and would cast an enormous weight into the scale on either side. 

On the east of the portion of Europe inhabited by the bulk of the 
Latin populations lie the two neutral countries of Belgium and 
Switzerland—which it was fondly hoped at one time might prove a 
sort of barrier to prevent war between the Teutonic and the Latin 
inhabitants of our Continent. That this hope has been entirely dis- 
sipated it is not needful to recall history to prove. Even these two 
nations—the neutrality of one of which is avowedly guaranteed 
by the Great Powers, and the other has a perhaps still higher 
guarantee of neutrality in the shape of the public opinion of Europe— 
are disturbed. The army of Belgium has been improved, and in a 
case of emergency 80,000 Belgians could be put into the field. Per- 
haps they are not the finest troops in the world, but still they are not, 
as a great statesman is reported to have said of them, merely all coat 
and musket and little man. 

In Switzerland the federal system completely broke down when the 
Swiss army was mobilised in order to protect Swiss soil from the 
probable incursion of General Bourbaki, when he made his cele- 
brated march up the valley of the Doubs, with the view of the relief 
of Belfort. A new organisation has been instituted in its place, and 
has now, without the opposition that was expected to be offered to it, 
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passed through the Upper House of the Swiss Chambers. But this 
organisation has been based on a purely voluntary system. By the 
word voluntary, we do not mean that the soldiers are volunteers in 
the same sense as the soldiers of the British army in England are 
volunteers—namely, that the only difference between them and the 
soldiers of the continental armies is that they are enlisted without 
conscription. The soldiers of Switzerland are raised on the prin- 
ciple that a man has to devote a certain number of days—under the 
new organisation forty-five days annually—usually not sufficient to 
ensure his knowing his drill, to the service of the country, and the 
remainder of his time can be devoted to commercial pursuits or the 
gaining of his livelihood. Excellent as we believe the men of Swit- 
zerland are as military material, he would be blind who would shut 
his eyes to the fact that soldiers maintained on a system by which 
perhaps one or two days a week are devoted to military exercise can 
hardly compete on anything like equal terms with armies in which 
military preparation is the serious occupation of life and a condition 
of existence. It is doubtful whether the Swiss, even with the natural 
advantages of their mountainous country, and the facility with which 
untrained troops can hold defiles, would be able to guard their 
frontiers against any of their powerful neighbours who might choose 
to violate their neutrality, in the face of the public opinion of Europe, 
and march across Swiss soil. It is certain that Belgium unaided 
could hold her frontiers against neither Germany nor France, if either 
of these Powers wished to make the Netherlands its battle-field or 
its line of communications. 

A great and mysterious power looms in the far north. On the rst 
of November last a law came into force in Russia by which every 
Russian subject became liable to military service; and the conse- 
quence of this decree will be an enormous increase in the army. It 
is difficult to calculate exactly what the strength of the future army 
of Russia will be, because it is not easy to ascertain of what exact 
number the population of the empire consists, but it may be probably 
estimated that next year Russia would be able to put into the field 
1,500,000 men. . 

These men are excellent soldiers in very many respects. They 
may not be acute or intelligent, but they are strong, hardy, capable 
of bearing fatigue, have an intense loyalty to their Sovereign, believe 
that the Russian Government can do no wrong, and would enter on 
any campaign ordered by that Government with all the religious 
excitement of a crusade. A few writers have attempted to trace the 
Tartar emigration from Russia, with a view of avoiding military 
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service, as an instance of disloyalty to the Russian Government, and 
as an example of the disaffection of the people generally to the 
universal liability to military service ; but such an argument can only 
be put forward by those who know nothing of Russia. The Tartar 
population has ever been regarded as a foreign ingredient; the 
existing Tartars of the Crimea are Mohammedans ; they are the relics 
of the days when the Tartars and the Turks carried war regularly into 
the southern provinces of the present Empire of Russia in Europe, 
and were there deposited and left when the receding wave of con- 
quest was driven back. The fact of the Tartar emigration shows no 
disaffection or discontent on the part of the Russians; it merely 
shows that some Mohammedan tribes are unwilling to bear arms in 
the cause of a Christian Government ; not that we think that reli- 
gious scruples have so much to do with the exodus of the Tartars as 
the dislike to compulsory military service. The organisation of the 
Russian army is simple and well conceived. The men are tall, strong, 
and fine ; and if properly led, and supplied with good ammunition, 
the Russian army would be most formidable in any war. Again, 
Russia holds a peculiarly advantageous position ; the terrible example 
of the First Napoleon still gives a shiver to almost anybody who con- 
templates the idea of invading her ; and though no doubt an invasion 
at the present time would be a very different matter from what it was 
at the beginning of this century, it is undeniable that war could not 
be carried on in Russia as it can in countries where milder climates 
prevail. An army which would invade Russia could not exist on the 
system of requisitions. The country is too sparsely cultivated and 
too thinly populated to allow of a large number of men being fed in 
this manner. It would be necessary that the great bulk of the pro- 
visions and supplies of a force advancing upon Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg should be drawn from its base of communications ; and it is 
extremely doubtful whether any line of communications, even a rail- 
way line, will allow sufficient quantities of food to be brought up fora 
very large army. It stands to reason that a line of communications 
may become so much extended that the troops requisite to guard the 
line, and the officers necessary to administer it, consume more of the 
provisions than the line itself can bring up; and that hence no 
supplies can arrive at the troops for whose benefit the line of 
communications is intended. This is, of course, a reductio ad 
absurdum, but it is mathematically true, and it only tends to prove 
that in future wars it is doubtful whether, considering the numbers of 
men that would probably be engaged, it will ever be possible to rely 
on the supply of an army from a base of communications. It is much 
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more probable that all large armies engaged in extensive campaigns 
must be fed from the theatre of war itself; and as in Russia this 
theatre of war would not support an army, it would be curious to see 
how an invader is to carry on his operations within the territories of 
that country. Russia is thus fortified by nature, and she is also 
strongly fortified by art. On the Polish frontier there is a cordon of 
strong fortresses, which will require large forces to be detached from 
an invading army to blockade or reduce. Her sea front on the 
Baltic is also strongly protected at the most vulnerable point, Cron- 
stadt ; while at Kertch she has raised a fortress for the defence and 
security of her Black Sea fleet teeming with casements, bristling with 
guns, and much more powerful than Sebastopol ever was, even in its 
most formidable days. 

But a weighty oppression hangs over the military organisation of 
Russia. The official administration is so corrupt that it is almost 
certain that in case of war peculation would be rife, and that the 
Russian soldiers, brave, loyal, and hardy as they might be, would find 
themselves worsted by an internal enemy more deadly than any 
external foe. It is well known (and we only say what is talked of 
openly on the very soil of Russia) that the officials to whom 
the feeding, the supply, and the clothing of the army would be 
entrusted in war are not fit to be trusted with those high 
duties; not on account of want of capacity, not on account 
of want of intellect, and not on account of want of dili- 
gence. Our readers can surmise the virtue which is absent, the 
absence of which is so much to be deprecated in all positions of 
trust. The united northern Power of Sweden and Norway possesses 
certainly a small but excellent army; but probably would be too 
wise to enter into any European war even of great dimensions. 
Sweden and Norway would have little to gain by descending into 
the theatre of contest, but possibly might lose some provinces if it 
were necessary, on the conclusion of hostilities, for the Great Powers 
to conciliate Russia. Denmark might indeed be anxious to join an 
alliance against Germany; the sore of the Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign is not yet healed over, and the wound has certainly been 
kept open by the neglect which has been shown of the stipulation of 
the Treaty of Prague by which the restitution of the northern part of 
Schleswig was guaranteed to Denmark. But Denmark has been so 
hampered by the war of 1864, and her population has been so much 
reduced, that her tiny army of about 40,000 men can rank as little 
more in the consideration of the military capacities of the Continent 
than a corps darmée of a large country. 
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Turkey is always a source of danger in European policy, and 
must be almost a nightmare to every Foreign Office. The adminis- 
tration of Turkey is much more corrupt and much more venal than 
that of her northern neighbour Russia. The men of the army are 
good, but they cannot be expected to be able to enter into a contest 
with any European Power which has at all equal numerical strength 
and an honest administration. The small principalities which form 
the kingdom of Roumania have an army which is not to be despised ; 
they could put into the field about 80,000 men, and those not at all 
bad troops ; but although the troops may be well equipped and well 
supplied, and their armament good, it is yet to be proved whether 
this Latin population of the far East possesses all the military 
virtues of the Latin races of the West. 

The first-rate military Power of Europe at the present time is 
universally considered to be Germany ; and towards that Power all 
eyes are directed. It is even popularly believed that the securities 
of peace and war, the mysteries of all political combinations, 
and all sorts of plans and machinations are nurtured in the bosom 
of Prince Bismarck. We are not inclined to believe much that 
is written, still less of what is believed, by some honest though 
timorous people on this score. The German army has proved 
itself to be a most admirable military machine. Most armies, after 
such a success as that which has attended the German army within 
the last ten years, would have got idle, and inclined to rest upon 
their laurels, and sigh for luxury and peace, after having borne the 
labour and heat of the day. Such has not been the case in Germany. 
The officers, both high and low, have been working, harder perhaps 
than they ever worked before the war, in order to keep their army 
from retrograding, and to bring it steadily forwards. The opinion of 
those who witnessed the late German manceuvres is that at no time 
has the German army ever been in such a first-rate condition as it is 
at the present moment. The system of artillery is defined, and the 
artillery material is excellent ; the cavalry is not only good cavalry on 
the mere field of battle, but is thoroughly instructed and accom- 
plished in the performance of the duties of light horse, which are one 
of the first conditions of the success of an army in the field. The 
infantry are composed of the best men of the population, because in 
each succeeding year the best of the population are picked by the 
system of compulsory service and drafted without exception into the 
army. Not content with the needle gun, which showed an 
inferiority to the Chassep6t during the French war, experiments have 
been instituted, and a new arm has been adopted, which it is 
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eonfidently asserted will be much more superior to the Chassepét than 
ever the Chassepdot was to the needle gun ; and those who understand 
the subject believe that the German army is at the present time the 
best armed military force in Europe. As to the organisation of the 
German forces, there can be no doubt on that subject ; it has passed 
through the fire of three wars, and has proved its capacity. In 
generals it is not wanting, nor is it likely to be wanting for many 
years to come ; for although according to all human probability men 
like Field-Marshals Von Moltke and Von Roon and their con- 
temporaries will not be able to conduct strategical operations for 
very many years, yet there is a rising school, which has studied under 
the present school, and has been skilfully taught to imbibe the spirit 
and not the letter of its instructions. The German Empire could at 
the present moment put 1,200,000 fighting men into the field in case 
of actual necessity ; and the reorganisation of the Landsturm will in- 
erease that force to the extent of perhaps 400,000 men. This is an 
enormous force considering that it is wielded by one will, guided by 
one mind, and organised on the most perfect principles that study, 
perseverance, and practice can secure ; that it is led under the King 
himself by such leaders as the Crown Prince, Prince Frederick 
Charles, Moltke, Blumenthal, Werder, and others of the same calibre. 
Much of the prospect or probability of the peace of Europe must 
depend on the character of the man who can wield at his will this 
enormous military force. That man is the present Emperor of 
Germany, and it is probable that no character in history has ever 
been so misunderstood in England as has been that of this Sovereign. 
People in England appear to believe that the Emperor of Ger- 
many is the type of a high handed dragoon who has a delight in 
war for war’s sake, and enjoys the military spectacle of nations rising 
against nations, and armies battling against armies. Of all the 
delusions which ever afflicted our national mind (and they are many) 
no delusion has ever been so great as this. It is well known by 
everybody who has any knowledge of the character of the Emperor 
that he is peculiarly kind, just, and, if it might be said, rather soft- 
hearted ; he is loved by those who are brought into connection with 
him ; he is respected by his household ; and so far from being of a 
bloodthirsty character, it has only been after the strongest representa- 
tions from his Ministers, severe mental struggles, self torture, and 
deep and anxious prayer, that he has consented to enter into 
hostilities with neighbouring Powers. As long as the Emperor of 
Germany can exert his own individual will there can be no doubt that 
although Germany will be strictly fenced and guarded against any 
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attack from without, and will be held in a state of the highest military 
preparation for every contingency, Germany herself will not com- 
mence a war, or without very grave and serious cause draw the sword 
from the scabbard. And if when, according to the inevitable laws of 
Nature, the reins of Government fall from the hand of the present 
Emperor people imagine they will be taken up by one anxious for 
war, they are still more mistaken. But we believe that this is not 
the case. We imagine that the character of the Crown Prince of 
Germany is to a very great extent clearly understood in this country. 
The testimony of French writers has shown that during the war 
wherever the Crown Prince appeared his presence was as that of an 
angel of mercy ; that as far as he could enforce clemency everything 
was done to alleviate the sufferings which must be entailed by war on 
an invaded country, and consequently a harassed population. But it 
is only those who have had an opportunity of personally seeing the 
course of that war who are able to say how energetically and 
assiduously and with what anxious personal care the Prince strove to 
mitigate and alleviate the necessary horrors of war. It is only those 
who, like Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the Zimes, were in close 
contact with the headquarters of the Crown Prince during that fearful 
campaign that can truly describe what the exertions of the Prince 
were in the cause of humanity ; and no pen could better fulfil that task 
than the pen which recorded in the columns of the Zmes the battle 
of Sedan and the siege of Paris. There can be no doubt that under 
the present head of the house of Hohenzollern, and under him who 
according to the laws of Nature must succeed him, there would be 
no desire on the part of the head of the Government of Germany to 
rush into hostilities. Nor on the part of the’ people is it likely that 
there would be a desire for war. The people’of Germany are singularly 
domestic, warm-hearted, and kind ; and it is that very domestic feel- 
ing, engendering an intense love for their Fatherland, which makes 
them perhaps such formidable warriors as they have proved them- 
selves to be. Yet though the Princes and the people of Germany 
alike combine in their solid and honest desire of peace, circumstances 
may arise which may render even these, the} Potentate and the 
people alike, powerless to avert bloodshed ; and it may be a know- 
ledge of this fact which causes the Government*of Germany at the 
present time to bestow such energy on military, preparation. 

Stories are current that the people of Russia detest the people of 
Germany; that the population of Germany [hates that of Russia, 
and that on both sides of the frontier the inhabitants are like bull dogs 


in leashes, straining to fly at each other’s throat the moment that 
F 2 
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there is a favourable opportunity. This we can hardly believe, 
although it cannot be denied that there is an absence of strong 
affection between the nationalities of the two countries, especially on 
the side of the more northern. Still it is not on the side of Russia 
that it is likely in the meantime that the German armies may be called 
into action. A strong and personal affection, springing from family 
connection and matured by reciprocal respect, is well known to exist 
between the head of the house of Hohenzoliern and the Emperor 
of Russia ; and as long as the present Emperor of Russia lives it is 
not probable that the personal friendship between himself and the 
occupant of the throne of Germany will be disturbed ; at least so 
seriousiy as to render a war probable. According to all human cal- 
culations, the life of the Emperor of Russia must continue for some 
time, and as long as that life continues it may be accepted that there 
is a guarantee of peace between these two powerful neighbours. In 
the interests of humanity it is to be hoped that the Czar may live 
long, and if the chief of the house of Hohenzollern has a family 
affection for Russia, the character of his natural successor is such 
that no war with any Power will, unless absolutely necessary for the 
honour or the defence of the Fatherland, be brought about with his 
consent. Least of ali nations has England to fear any assault. It is 
difficult to perceive why England stands so much aloof from Ger- 
many, when so much good might be done by a closer connection 
between them. ‘The German Government and the English Govern- 
ment cannot hurt each other; the field of extension of Germany is 
totally different from the field of extension of England. The 
necessities of Germany for defence are a strong military Power, with 
a power of offence; the necessities of England for defence are a 
strong navy, which should guard the Channel and prevent an incur- 
sion on our shores. It is not probable that Germany and England 
will ever be brought into antagonistic relations; they are both 
Powers eminently interested in the maintenance of the Protestant 
creed and of liberty of thought. Is this not made patent at this time 
when the aggressions of the Ultramontane party in Germany and of the 
Ritualists here have thrown German and English opinion into a com- 
mon channel more forcibly and more markedly than at any other time 
since the fall of the First Napoleon? Both are most largely interested 
in commercial prosperity, which can’only be fostered through peace. 
Yet somehow there does not seem to be a strong feeling of friendship 
between the people of England and the people of Germany, and we 
cannot but think that the fault is on the side of England. Germans, 
as a rule, who have lived in England, and know England, are fond of 
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Englishmen, and are always anxious to extend in Germany their 
hospitality and friendship to wandering Englishmen ; but Englishmen 
seem to stand aloof from Germany. One reason of the difference no 
doubt is that an Englishman rarely speaks well any language but his 
own ; this makes him shy in foreign countries, and although he may 
learn a little French, it is very exceptional that he can learn to speak 
German at all intelligibly. ‘The man would probably do a great benefit 
to humanity, to England, and to Germany who would institute some 
special scholarships or foundations for the cultivation in England of 
the German language. In Germany English ‘is thoroughly taught in 
the schools, and there are few boys who do not speak English, at 
least to an intelligible extent. Were the bar to intercommunication 
in the difficulty of the language surmounted the nations would soon 
know each other, and people who know each other thoroughly 
seldom fail to like each other. It is generally the want of intimacy 
that breeds dislike between either individuals or communities. The 
Germans might aid in furthering the international intimacy if they 
would consent in printing all their books to use the Latin character, 
which is now always used for scientific works, and abandon entirely 
the Gothic lettering, which makes the reading of German peculiarly 
wearisome to Englishmen or Americans. 

We have seen above that the danger of war between Germany and 
France does not appear considerable because of the impotence of 
the French at the present moment to take the field; and it may 
be regarded as almost certain that unless France should provoke 
Germany to the utmost she would be content with guarding her 
recently acquired acquisitions, and not again cross the Moselle as an 
invader, or attempt to dictate a new peace at the gates of Paris. So 
much for the western and eastern frontiers of the military colossus of 
Germany. On the south matters hardly appear to be so entirely 
satisfactory. ‘The inhabitants of Austria at large have almost for- 
gotten the war of 1866 ; the benefits which accrued to their country 
from the results of that crushingly rapid campaign have been so great 
that they have blotted out the sense of soreness that sprang from the 
defeats which the Austrian armies suffered in Bohemia and Moravia. 
The Sclavonic portion of the Austrian population owe to that cam- 
paign a free constitution and an adequate share of the government 
of the empire, while the German population do not bitterly resent 
victories which were won by their kinsmen in blood in the same 
manner as if the armies which conquered at Koniggritz and advanced 
to the Danube had been entirely of alien and foreign race. But 
though the antagonism has ceased between the peoples it still lurks 
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between the Cabinets and Governments of the two countries; and’ om 
the Austrian side?not only does there appear to be a feeling of 
personal resentment against the Cabinet of Berlin amongst some of 
the advisers of the Crown, but it is almost universally believed that 
the head of the State himself has’a deep personal and individual 
grudge against his northern neighbour, and refuses to meet even half- 
way, or perhaps in any way, the advances which have often been 
made to him from Berlin. This fact, if not clearly ascertained, is at 
least’ thoroughly believed north of the Giant mountains ; the belief 
leads to a feeling of distrust on the part of Northern Germany 
towards Austria ; and a feeling of distrust breeds a feeling of dislike, 
and a feeling of dislike is sometimes apt to break forth into tangible 
action. ‘This attitude of the Austrian Court appears to be one of the 
many reasons that caused the German Government to bestow such 
care upon the armament and the organisation of their soldiery, and 
forces them to{keep such a large number of men under arms. But 
Northern Germany is aware that this enormous drain on its popula- 
tion to feed the military forces of the empire cannot for ever endure ; 
the people are‘already groaning under the taxation which is necessary 
to maintain the army, and more severely than. taxation is felt the 
large percentage of men required for universal military service who 
are withdrawn from industrial occupations and from increasing the 
national wealth. Throughout the Fatherland there is a feeling that 
this state of things must come to an end, that it cannot be maintained 
for ever, and that the only way to reduce these enormous armaments 
to a footing proportionate to the capabilities of the people is to force 
on events, and somehow or other to disarm those on account of 
whom these military preparations are necessary. The worst has 
not yet arrived, for as yet the indemnity taken from France at 
the termination of the last war has sufficed to maintain and to 
meet a considerable portion of the German military expenditure ; 
but the funds thus amassed have been seriously encroached upon, 
and the day when they will be entirely exhausted can easily be 
calculated. When this exhaustion has taken place the taxation must 
become more weighty, and already now it is as heavy as can be 
borne. For this reason it is not impossible that Germany may be 
forced to take the field against Austria, in order to attempt to disarm 
a Power which is regarded as a standing menace and a perpetually 
ready ally for any nation that might throw down the gauntlet to the 
German army. ‘There are other reasons also why those who direct 
the political movements of Germany might be induced to turn their 
attention towards Austria in case they found themselves absolutely 
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driven by power of circumstances into hostilities. During the last 
few years there has been a great increase of wealth in Germany ; the 
working classes, and even the middle classes, have become accustomed 
to live with a luxury to which before the French war they were entirely 
unaccustomed. But the sources of this wealth have suddenly ceased, 
and an outcry has arisen on the necessity of cheap bread and cheap 
clothing, as the wages of the working men have fallen off and it is 
impossible for them to maintain the life to which they have been 
lately accustomed at the present prices of those two staple commodi- 
ties of life. Beyond Austria, on the banks of the Danube and in 
the peninsula of the Balkan, lie boundless tracks which would feed 
thousands of herds of sheep and oxen and grow an enormous 
quantity of grain. These tracts are undeveloped through want of 
labour, through want of energy, through want of capital. But if 
Austria were once swept away, if the German speaking population 
of that empire were joined to their kinsmen of the north, if the road 
were opened through the provinces at present ruled from Vienna for 
the colonisation of the lower Danube and of the northern provinces 
of Turkey by the Teutonic population, the agricultural resources of 
those countries would be rapidly developed, and corn and meat 
and wool would be thence abundantly obtained. These, at a cost 
for transport small in proportion to that now required for such 
imports, could be conveyed into Silesia and Brandenburg. Nor is 
this the only advantage which might accrue from the settlement of 
Teutonic colonies in the basin of the lower Danube or on the spurs 
of the Balkan. Although, as we have shown above, for the present 
there is no immediate danger of hostility between Russia and 
Germany, this may not be ever so. Indeed, it is generally believed that 
were the reins of Russian power to pass from the hand that now 
guides them to the natural successor personal friendship would no 
longer prevent the peoples from jarring against each other. The 
great empire of the East then might fully develop the policy of 
aggression which certain advisers even now urge with all their power 
upon the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and which is only restrained by 
the firm and benevolent hand that holds the sceptre of all the 
Russias. It is not unjustly thought that a large Teutonic colony on 
the Danube, even entirely unconnected with Germany, and as a free 
settlement colonising a free country, would form a stable bulwark 
against Russian aggression in the direction of the Bosphorus. This 
colony would be able to throw offshoots into Asia Minor, where 
enormous tracts of land remain to be tilled, and apparently 
inexhaustible resources of minerals are ready to be worked. Many 
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thinking Germans regard with jealousy the fact that thousands of the 
German population are annually transported to the United States, 
where they are lost for ever to Germany and incorporated into the 
Anglo-Saxon race. These hold that it would be much more advan- 
tageous to their country if the sinewy arms and brawny hands of the 
emigrants were employed on the Danube or in Asia Minor in 
cultivating resources which could be easily and economically trans- 
ported for the benefit of the Fatherland. The cost of transport from 
America is so great that the labour sent thither by Germany brings 
no return to the mother country. It is then in the direction of the 
Austro-German frontier that we must look with the most fear of the 
spark of war being kindled. Not that we believe the Germans will 
readily undertake a war even in this direction, or willingly break the 
peace with their southern neighbour. On the contrary, we believe that 
if the Court of Vienna would but approach more generously the 
Court of Berlin matters might be arranged, and some of those fields 
and mountain ranges which at present give no return might be 
cultivated by German hands just as easily without war as if a war 
had shattered the Hapsburg dynasty and broken down the empire 
which now prevents the development of Germany to the south. 
England and France have hitherto considered the charge of Turkey 
peculiarly their own, and the first idea that any other nation might 
penetrate into that carefully preserved district would no doubt cause 
a fever of jealousy. But what harm could the Germans do to 
England if they were to colonise Turkey or Asia Minor? Germany 
will never threaten those British interests in India which are always 
the bugbear held up to us against Russia. The corn grown, the 
sheep tended, and the mines worked in the Balkan or the Bithynian 
Olympus would benefit England only in a second degree to that in 
which they would benefit Germany. If a German colony were 
founded in Turkey it would be the interest, not only of that colony 
itself, but of the mother country, which would draw an important 
amount of its supplies therefrom, to hinder the development of 
Russia in that direction, and would probably perform the duty more 
effectually than the Western Powers have ever been enabled to do. 
But if England should object to this advance of the Teutonic race, 
why should she not herself forestall the aggression and colonise these 
countries herself? Emigration to these lands, which are so far left 
behind the civilised world, would afford England a field for the dis- 
posal of her surplus population. It would gain for her a supply of 
corn, of meat, and of wool which is as much required in England as 
it is in Germany—although, on account of the great wealth of our 
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«mercantile and landed classes, this want is not at present so perceptible 
in our island. If England were to open up colonisation in these 
districts, it would not be necessary to destroy the Mohammedan power. 
The baneful results of the Turkish rule would fade away of them- 
selves when the majority of its subjects came to be men sprung from 
men bred under a free constitution and nurtured in industry and 
activity. Nor would it be necessary to seize the ground in the sense 
of a military occupation. The Turks are very quick in perceiving 
what measures will bring money into either their individual or their 
imperial treasury. Nothing would so much improve the financial 
condition of Turkey as large agricultural and commercial establish- 
ments, guided by Western hands and fostered by Western care, within 
the territories of the Sultan. It always strikes us as an extraordinary 
phenomenon that no attention has been attracted towards colonisa- 
tion in the direction of Asia Minor, for which there is so fair a field. 
There, at a shorter distance from England, in a country where com- 
petition for labour is not nearly so great as in America, where the 
climate is better, and the treatment certainly would be superior to 
that of English emigrants in the provinces of South America, no 
British colonies have been founded, except on the seaboard by a few 
mercantile firms. If a start were once made in this direction, it is 
probable that the Germans would also join in sending colonists. 
That the two nations fused together in one race do not form a bad 
mixture is easily to be perceived by the experience of the United 
States. 

Having taken a glance at all the important nations of the 
Continent with regard to their fighting capacities in case of war, it 
is now time to look at home. What ré/e would England play in the 
case of a great contest? The first answer that will be given is un- 
doubtedly that England would preserve a policy of neutrality and 
non-intervention. But is it possible that this policy can always be 
maintained? If the question were merely one of the defence of the 
island it is probable that we might stand aloof and see our neighbours 
tear each other to pieces; but with a wide-spreading colonial and 
foreign empire it is almost impossible that in a very great war, 
especially if maritime operations were involved, England would not 
be called upon at some time or other to join in the struggle. In 
order to do so she must be respectable as either an enemy or an 
ally. And to be respectable, either as an enemy or an ally, it is 
necessary that she should have some strong military or naval capa- 
bilities. It is not our purpose here to enter into a discussion of the 
condition of the British fleet. Much appears in the daily papers 
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upon both sides of this subject. Much censure is cast upon the 
constructors of our ironclads, upon the seaworthiness of those iron- 
clads themselves, and ominous prophecies are delivered as to their 
utter inefficiency in the face of the newly-developed warfare of tor- 
pedoes. There may be truth in these allegations or there may not, 
but one thing appears tolerably certain, that even if the British fleet 
is bad those of other nations are equally bad. The numerical 
strength of the British fleet is larger than that of any other Power. 
There is no proof that English seamen have deteriorated. The 
enormous resources of the mercantile marine of England would allow 
her more rapidly than any other Power to organise a navy such as 
might be proved to be necessary by the first incidents of the next 
maritime war. The only danger that appears immediate in the way of 
the British navy is that we might find suddenly on going to war that 
we had been acting on faulty principles and building ships on false 
calculations. If those ships were found not to be adapted to the 
altered circumstances of marine warfare and a new fleet had to be 
organised, the Channel might be for a time left undefended and the 
coast of England might be laid open to the nation that might be 
bold enough to strike a blow. This danger is perhaps not so 
chimerical as people usually consider it. The wealth of London is so 
great that the capture of the capital would lead to a total paralysis 
of all the trade of the country. With London would fall also into the 
hands of the enemy Woolwich Arsenal, the great source of supplies, 
of ordnance stores, and ammunition, without which an army could not 
exist for three days. It cannot be supposed that any Power which 
would now attempt to invade England would desire to subjugate the 
country or even to annex some of the southern counties. On the 
contrary, an invasion would much more probably be directed as a 
flying column against London, with hopes of capturing the capital 
and forcing the country to pay the invader out of it. It is to prevent 
such a catastrophe that the defensive army of England is necessary. 
But for an army to be truly defensive it is not sufficient that it be only 
prepared to take up its arms and fight on its own soil to repel the 
invader. It must be ready, in order to anticipate attack or to follow 
up a success, to be able to carry the war into the enemy’s country. 
An army which merely stood on the defensive, and waited for the 
approach of an assailant, must eventually in all probability be taken 
unawares, or have its guard broken down, and be finally beaten ; 
just in the same manner as a prize-fighter who might stand solely on 
the defensive without striking at his adversary would find in course 
of time that he must be conquered. 
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The great principle that the true secret of a powerful defence is 
only found in the capability of an active offence, which is so thoroughly 
recognised in all German military dispositions, does not appear to be 
understood in England. People complacently count the number of 
heads that are included in the regular army, the militia, and the 
volunteers, and point with satisfaction to the sum total, reckoning 
every man so mustered as thoroughly available for the defence of the 
country. But is this so? What would be the real course of an 
attempt at invasion? A nation which would be bold enough to con- 
template and to undertake such an enterprise would not be content 
with a single essay. If the first descent were repulsed the broken 
fragments would be withdrawn, and secure from any annoyance or 
attack would be reorganised, and again directed against our shores. 
If again the expedition were repulsed, again it might be removed to 
a safe depét and re-equipped, and so on ad infinitum. It is easy to 
perceive that the only way to prevent the possibility of ever-recurring 
threats and danger, and to bring hostilities to a speedy termination, is 
to have an army that at short notice might be transported tothe enemy’s 
country, and there dictate peace after a successful battle. If this 
theory is correct, our militia and volunteers are absolutely useless, 
for they are not liable to service abroad ; and the whole military 
force of Britain which could be so used is that consisting of the 
regular soldiers stationed at home. We believe that we are rather 
over than under the mark when we estimate the number of those 
that could be sent into the field on the Continent to be at the most 
60,000 men. What could this handful do against the enormous hosts 
of Germany, Russia, or France ? 

The pious fraud of reckoning the militia and volunteers as integral 
portions of our true defensive forces has been too long endured. We 
believe that both of these bodies might be made exceedingly valuable 
by an improved organisation, but the key to an effective military 
organisation must, we firmly believe, be based upon the broad principle 
that the really effective portion of the military forces consists solely 
of men that are liable at an hour’s notice to be sent abroad. The 
others can have a certain but only a secondary use as depdét troops. 
It may be urged that the militia would volunteer to a man in case of 
war. But the organisation should be settled in peace. On the out- 
break of war there is no time to do more than to utilise troops on a 
system carefully framed beforehand. There can then be no oppor- 
tunity to form an organisation or to create an administration. What- 
ever else may be necessary, it is certain that the great bulk of our 
military forces should be liable, without cajolement or blandishment, 
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to be ordered abroad in case of need. It would be expensive to 
keep a large force on these conditions, and the War Office not 
unnaturally shrinks from the odium of bringing forward largely in- 
creased estimates. But the time has come when the English people 
should be told in no uncertain voice that the reason of the expense 
of our army in comparison with that of other Powers can be in a 
great degree traced to the freedom of Englishmen from compulsory 
service. If Englishmen will not serve their country in person, they 
must be prepared to pay a price for that immunity as for any other 
luxury. The man market has no rules exceptional to that of any 
other market. Ifthe price is forthcoming plenty of the article will 
readily be found, and the British public must be prepared to pay the 
price for the men necessary for its defence. The price may be great, 
but even at the highest it will be but a small premium of insurance 
on the enormous national wealth, and would certainly not, in many 
years amount to the indemnity which would be assessed in captured 
London by a committee of continental bankers. Till this is per- 
ceivable in England it is to be feared that our army can be but 
little regarded in a survey of the fighting capacity of Europe. 





Tom Hoop. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


Y way of preface to his first published work Tom 
Hood wrote five stanzas, of which the concluding one, 
pleading for the author with the unknown reader, runs 


Then grant him what he is seeking: 
Not to honour does he pretend 

As one of the teachers and poets, 
But simply to be as a friend. 


Regarded as mirroring the mind of Tom Hood, I am bound to 
say this verse would have been more faithful if it had been written in 
the last year of his literary life, rather than, as it is dated, in the first. 


Few men have entered upon their career with stronger yearnings after 
high achievements in literature, with brighter hopes of success, or with 
braver resolves to spare no labour in winning fame than did Tom 
Hood after he had run his course at Oxford and had come up to 
London, his ears filled with that mysterious, entrancing, exhilarating 
sound of “‘ his days before him,” and his soul awakened by “the wild 
pulsation felt before the strife.” His earliest recollections were 
bound up with the writing of books and of poems. The hopes and 
fears of his father, the labour and the reward, the successes, the 
disappointments, and the final enthronement amongst the great 
English writers of the age, were as much parts of his daily life as 
was sitting down to the family dinner at which these things were 
discussed between two people who dwelt together in the fullness of 
love, and whose tastes, interests, and sympathies were as absolutely 
common as if husband and wife had been literally one flesh. 
Thomas Hood was essentially a domestic man. He carried his work 
on in the family circle, his wife “ being so much a part of his very 
existence that he could hardly bear her out of his sight or write when 
she was not by him.” Equal in degree in this close and loving com- 
panionship were the children, especially during the sojourn at 
Coblenz, where Tom first began to see and feel and think. And 
thus it came to pass that, stopping short of the declaration that he 
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-drank in literature with his mother’s milk, it may fairly be said that 
he ate it with his earliest bread and butter. “Tom,” his father 
wrote from Coblenz home in 1837, the subject of the remarks 
being at the time far advanced in the third year of his age—‘‘ Tom 
gets a very funny boy, with a strange graphic faculty, whether by a 
pencil or by his own attitudes and gestures, of representing what he 
sees. I have known boys of six years old, untaught, with not so 
much notion of drawing, and he does it in a dashing, off-hand style 
that is quite comical.” These tendencies and talents were carefully 
fostered by the appreciative parents, and being of healthy natural 
growth, they in the course of fifteen or sixteen years attained propor- 
tions that might well justify the hopes of friends and feed the silent 
ambition of the youth himself. When Tom Hood wrote the verse I 
have quoted from the preface tu “‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches” I believe 
he was, perhaps unconsciously, possessed of the conviction that the 
time would come when he would hold his own in the world’s esteem, 
not for the sake of the dear and honoured name he bore, but for 
the good and perhaps great work he should have done himself. His 
nearest and warmest friends are fain sadly to confess that those aspira- 
tions were never realised, and that Hood had his early wish gratified, 
inasmuch as it is rather as the friend than the teacher or poet that 
His memory long will live alone 
In all our hearts, like mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, 
And dwells in Heaven half the night. 

Tom Hood was born at Lake House, Wanstead, Essex, on the 
19th January, 1835, the only son of his father. A few months after 
the birth of the child the elder Hood, having been ruined by the 
failure of a firm with which he had business connections, “ emulat- 
ing,” as he tells us himself in his literary reminiscences, “ the 
illustrious example of Sir Walter Scott, determined to try whether he 
could not score off his debts as effectually and more creditably 
with his pen than with legal whitewash or a wet sponge.” In 
pursuance of this gallant and honourable resolve, he in March, 1835, 
went over to Coblenz, and having taken rooms “at the Widow Seil’s, 
372, Castor Hof,” thither came Mrs. Hood with baby Tom and little 
Fanny, since better known to fame as I’rances Freeling Broderip. 
We hear something of Tom in this first year from his mother, writing 
to a friend in England :—“ My baby is a healthy, little creature, and 
so ‘bronzy’ with brown and red his papa declares that at our first 
party_he shall hold a wax candle. He isas fat and hard as a German 
sausage, and so merry you would pick him out as Dr. Kitchener 
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recommends you to choose lobsters—namely, as heavy and 
lively. N.B.—Paternal vanity is answerable for the last sen- 
tence.” The joke about holding a candle is, as Tom observed 
in later years, a domestic one, and requires a footnote to 
explain that it is an allusion to two bronze figures of 
children reading, mounted as candlesticks, which used to stand on 
the drawing-room mantelpiece at Lake House. Three years later 
we get another glimpse of “the baby” in an incidental reference 
by its proud father. “Tom,” Mr. Hood writes to Mrs. Dilke in a 
letter dated “‘ Ostend, Dec. 17, 1838,” “has taken to his book con 
amore, and draws and spells and tries to write with all his heart, 
soul, and strength. He has learned of his own accord to make all 
the Roman capitals, and labels all his drawings and inscribes all his 
properties Tom Hoop. He is very funny in his designs. The other 
day he drew an old woman with a book: ‘That’s a witch, and the 
book is a life of the devil!’ Where this came from Heaven knows ; 
but how it would have shocked Aunt Betsy! The fact is he pores 
and ponders over’ Retsch’s ‘ Faust,’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ and the like, 
as a child of larger growth. ~But he is as well and jolly and good 
tempered as ever; and as he is so inclined to be busy with his little 
head we don’t urge him, but let him take his own course.” 

On the return of the Hood family to England, the father having 
accepted the editorship of Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, they 
settled down in St. John’s Wood, and Tom was sent to a private 
school in the neighbourhood. In 1845 the singer of “‘ The Song of 
the Shirt,” worn out in a battle with life scarcely less wearisome than 
that which he had in a few bold lines described as the lot of the 
sempstress, died and was buried in Kensal Green, under the 
monument raised to his memory by the people of England. Tom, 
who was by this time breeched, was thereupon transferred to the junior 
school of the London University, where he remained for some years, 
thence went to a grammar school, and finally, in the year 1853, was 
entered as a commoner at Pembroke College, Oxford. Here he stayed, 
seeing life and so far sticking to his books that he was able to pass all the 
examinations for B.A., though he left Oxford without taking his degree. 

In 1859 we find Tom, somewhat late it is true, getting into 
harness, an appointment at the War Office having been presented to 
him by Sydney Herbert, moved thereto by the influence of Lady 
Molesworth, Lord Torrington, and others, who were drawn towards 
him for the sake of his dead father. He was, however, too old to 
take his place in the regular office establishment, and was received 
as what was at that time called “a temporary clerk.” “I sat in the 
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same room with him for years at the office,” one of his old colleagues 
writes ; “knew him most intimately, and was his constant companion 
until he left the War Office with a small gratuity on being appointed 
editor of Fun, and thoroughly bored with the routine and discipline 
of office life. It was a merry time with us all when Tom Hood was 
in the office. ‘He was a great favourite, and was petted because of 
his literary talent and name. All the ‘dons’ indulged him, and 
though he was strictly conscientious in his duties he was not bored 
with little arrogances and schoolmaster ways. We had a good ‘ chief,’ 
who liked literary society, and was content so long as Tom copied 
some of the letters and kept the record of the official papers. He 
was bright and most happy in his talent in those days. He drew 
caricatures of all of us, wrote squibs, epigrams, and most charming 
verse. There exists an official volume of caricature to which he 
mainly contributed, and when a happy picture was knocked off at 
his desk it soon went the round of the office. I was very young 
then, and Tom was affectionately kind to me. He nicknamed me 
‘ Kitten,’ and he used to draw pictures of me with my ‘tail very 
thick’ when I was vexed, or playing cricket as a cat on a wet day 
under an umbrella.” 

Tom Hood had already begun to write. His first poem appeared in 
the year 1853 in Sharp's Magazine, then edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall, to 
whom he makes grateful and graceful acknowledgment in the dedi- 
cation of “ The Daughters of King Daher,” published in 1861. During 
these first years at the War Office he did a good deal of work for the 
magazines, notably forthe Corn/iil, where he was warmly and kindly 
welcomed by Thackeray. He worked with his graver as well as his pen, 
illustrating Christmas works for children, and, conjointly with his sister, 
writing books for them. “ We could all see how hard he was working 
then in 1861,” says the War Office colleague already quoted. “ He 
could only write at night. So he sat up all night in his lodgings in 
Grove Place, Brompton, and came to the office sleepy and fagged in 
the morning. He could not economise time by writing after office 
hours until dinner time, and could not set to work directly after 
dinner. Often he did not commence until midnight, and it then re- 
quired an effort.” About this time he became the editor of a little 
periodical called Saturday Night, and gathered round him a band of 
writers then young and almost unknown, but most of whom have 
since, through various avenues, made such place and fame as are to be 
acquired in English journalism. At Grove Place the momentous 
plan of bringing out a Christmas number of Saturday Night was 
arranged. The title of the number was “ Half a Dozen Umbrellas,” 
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and when the stories were written the party assembled at Hood's 
rooms to hear them read. There were present Tom Robertson, 
Thomas Archer, Jeff Prowse, Clement Scott, W. S. Gilbert, F. C. 
Burnand, Mortimer Collins, and Andrew Halliday, with Tom Hood 
in the chair of course. “I remember,” one of these writes, “how 
we all cried (except Halliday, who is a Scotchman) when Tom 
Robertson read his actor’s story, and we all knew he would be 
famous.” This Christmas number proved such a success that next 
year a Christmas book was adventured. It was called “ A Bunch of 
Keys,” and was contributed to by some of the men whose names I 
have mentioned, Hood generally supplying the verse. Next year 
was written “ Rates and Taxes,” which contains from Robertson’s 
pen the story he afterwards worked out in “Caste.” Then “ Five 
Alls” claimed a place among the Christmas books, and thereafter 
the little Grove Place party were drafted on to “Tom Hood’s 
Comic Annual,” which flourishes to this day. 

At this epoch Hood was not only working hard, but was doing 
well, so well that he moved to South Street, Brompton, and there 
started his “Friday nights.” Here is a glimpse of these pleasant 
gatherings in a letter I have received from Mr. Clement Scott, a bright 
and graceful writer well enough known in journalism to-day, who 
affectionately owns that he is indebted for his first start to the kindly 
sympathy and friendly counsel of Tom Hood. ‘“ Every Friday,” Mr. 
Scott writes, “dear Tom kept open house. Grog, cigars, and an 
honest supper of cold roast beef, roast potatoes, and a ‘ custard 
pudding’ for ‘her dear boys,’ as Mrs. Tom called us. We were a 
merry party. In addition to those you have mentioned as meeting at 
-Grove Place, one used to see at the Friday nights George Rose (Arthur 
Sketchley), Paul Grey, the artist, one of the sweetest spirits I ever met 
in my life, the Broughs, Henry S. Leigh, E. C. Barnes, and any member 
of the Savage or Arundel Clubs who cared to drop in. It was a merry 
time—Jeff Prowse talking his very best, Sketchley full of fun, Gilbert 
and Leigh both bright as children, and James L. Molloy, the now 
celebrated composer, singing delicious songs at the piano.” But 
there comes an end of Friday nights, as of all things else that are 
pleasant. In 1866 Hood moved to Penge, and the cheerful com- 
pany at South Street was broken up. Mr. Scott chancing to be 
enjoying a spring holiday in Somersetshire when the final Friday came 
sent up a box of wild flowers, which Hood acknowledged in the 
following letter :—“ More thanks than my poor numbers can in- 
dicate for the lovely armful of the country which arrived to-day— 
our last Friday! Flowers for the grave of something we regret, and 
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I think you and others will miss for a while.” Above this note is 
written a charming sonnet, which has not before been printed :— 


FRIDAY NIGHT FLOWERS. 
May 4th, 1866. 
(THE LAST OF THE FRIDAYS.) 

Welcome in prison-London, buds of spring, 

Fragrant with more than spring-tides odorous dowers, 
Because such gentle messages you bring— 

Kind thoughts, like dewdrops, nestling ’mid the flowers, 
Oh! cowslips—blush of apple-blossom white— 

Drooped blue-bells, dim delight of woodJand shade— 
Spelth of laburnum—fountains golden bright— 

And speckled cuckoo-pint from ferny glade— 
Acacia-plumes, touched with a sunset red— 

Rare roses, blushing that you are so young— 
Snow-bloom of cherry, all too early shed— 

Pale primroses of creamy clusters sprung— 
Butter-cups, goblets of the sun, ye speak. 

To answer Nature my poor art is weak ! 


* He positively adored flowers,” Mr. Scott adds, “and it was a day 
all blue-bells and sunshine when he was married at Sevenoaks Church, 
and he had “Aree best men: Paul Grey, Prowse, and myself. We 
ail had a honeymoon among the spring flowers in Knowle Park 
afterwards.” 

In 1865 Hood accepted the editorship of /i#, and from this time 
to the end there is not much to tell of his life in pleasant variation of 
the round of hard work—so many columns of print to fill per week 
and so many columns duly written. Of course he left the War Office 
on receiving this appointment, and in the following year gave up the 
house at Brompton and went to live at Penge, where sometimes on 
summer Sunday afternoons the old “ Friday night” friends gathered 
round him. Here he dwelt four or five years, but he was living 
in a little cottage on Peckham Rye when Death claimed him. 
He had been ill for more than a year—liver complaint the doctors 
named the disease. But Hood worked on to the last, in what plight is 
told in the following letter written to his sister, Mrs. Broderip, a 


week before his death :— 
Friday, November, 1874. 

My DEAREST SIS,—My chief complaint is like that of Sterne’s starling, “‘I can’t 
get out.” Indeed there is a good deal of Sterne about me on many points: For 
instance, my progress is like his scheme of Tristram Shandy. It is not 
but rather ~~~“, , which is to be expected, and has the advantage of picturesque- 
ness, like an undulatory landscape. At any rate it is not —~___, which is 
something. * * * My writing is queer because I’m working like the sketch 
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in the margin, leaning back in my easy chair, bestridden by an easel. You know 
I can’t be idle, and read any book I get very fast; so I have killed time by 
drawing and writing, and doing this, bending over the table, cramped the stomach 
and delayed progress. I send you proof of an initial I have done for /un—Nana 
Sahib coming back as an old man eater, to die by the well where he used to get 
his prey—a fact true of man eaters, and touching on the Cawnpore horrors. | 
have also designed a cover for the book and three slips for “un. I shall 
also do a little painting. * * * * Glad you like the annual—it is going 
spelndidly. Tiné will write Sir William Jenner’s report to-morrow, as he does 


not come till after post. Love to all,—Yours affectionately, 
TIM. 


In one of the brighter turns of the “‘ undulatory landscape,” taken 
in the early days of November, he was so well that he could write 
thus boisterously :— 


Come in, November! How d’ye do? 
Give us your fist, you jolly dog! 
Just let me catch them bullying you 
For bringing heavy rain and fog. 
Better be lapt in foggy woof, 
Than in a shroud of clay be hid ;— 
Better the rain-drops on the roof, 
Than clods upon the coffin-lid. 


Sit down, old boy, and drain a glass— 
Leave at the door your fog and rain. 
I hope, when these next twelvemonths pass, 
That I shall see you here again. 
Hereafter as the years go by 
With grateful heart and bumper deep, 
The day of your returning, I 
Shall as a second birthday keep ! 


A fortnight since I did not dare 
To hope that we should meet again. 
But lo, we meet! and shall 7 care 
For weather ? Give me fog and rain! 
Why, if you like, old fellow,—freeze ! 
*Twill proof I’m still existing give. 
Cough, cold, or chilblains!—why in these 
I find the evidence “I live!” 


Acold? I might be colder still. 
A cough? A coffin worse would be. 
Chilblains? At least I feel the chill 
That tells I yet have warmth in me. 
«I think, and therefore I exist ””»— 
Observed a sage long years ago. 
I feel—so live! and could have kissed 
The foot that crushed my tenderest toe. 
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But, mark you, I ne’er shrieked nor whined ! 
I bowed before the awful will ; 

Nor feared, nor jested, nor repined, 
Content the purpose to fulfil. 

And now, my bauble, bells and cap, 
My livery I don once more! 

What! must you go? good-bye, old chap, 
Until another year is o’er. 


But there were to be no more Novembers for him, not even the 
end of the one he thus cheerfully welcomed. The liver complaint had 
developed dropsy, and on Friday, the z2oth of November—another and 
ultimate “last Friday ”—he turned his face to the wall and died. 

What legacy to literature did Tom Hood leave as the fruits of his 
thirty-nine years of life? Well, I am not writing a eulogy, but am 
endeavouring to draw a plain picture, in which the world may see 
the features of a man whose name is familiar on its tongue ; and I 
am bound to answer to this question—Not much, and, perhaps, not 
anything worthy of the talents with which he was gifted. He was a 
man of great and versatile ability. He could, as his sister says, “‘do 
anything with his long, thin, pliant fingers, and he attempted almost 
everything—drawing, painting, modelling, carving, he was an expert 
in all.” His home teemed with graceful trifles designed by his 
quaint fancy and executed by his nimble fingers. Amongst the 
labour that lightened the weary hours of his last illness was the 
modelling in clay of his friend Mr. Henry Lee, of the Brighton 
Aquarium, whom he represented surrounded by comical groups of fish. 
In earlier days he did a good deal in the way of illustrating Fu, and, 
as we see by the letter quoted, he filled up a spare quarter of an hour 
of one of his last days, “‘ bestridden by an easel,” making a sketch of 
Nana Sahib, which, with some trenchant lines on “The Old Man- 
eater,” appeared in “un a fortnight before his death. In literature 
he tried everything, from the scribbling of rhyme for children 
to the accomplishment of a three-volume novel. Of this latter 
class of work he produced five or six specimens, incomparably 
the best being “Captain Masters’s Children,” written during the 
sunny South Street days. This was, I think, his first essay in 
novel writing, and made its appearance in the pages of the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magasine, whence it was republished in due 
three-volume form and went through two editions. Mr. Clement 
Scott writes of him :—‘ My own opinion is that his great gift was 
that of light lyrical poetry. Some of his verses—I should like to 
read them to you—are simply exquisite. I don’t think he was a 
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humourist at all, or even understood humour, save in some drawings 
which were recollections of his father.” It is probable that this latter 
declaration is an estimate of Tom Hood’s character which will 
astonish many people. It is so bold that at first sight it is not free 
from the suspicion of being intended as an epigrammatic surprise. 
But it is written in sober earnestness by one of Tom Hood's earliest 
and most intimate literary friends, and I believe that if we will look 
closely into the matter we shall be inclined to agree with the verdict. 
As the editor and principal contributor to “uz, Tom Hood made a 
certain quantity of jokes per week, just as the potter makes a certain 
quantity of cups and saucers. Some were good, some were bad, 
many were indifferent, and few were free from trace of the mecha- 
nical process by which they were evolved. Tom Hood would 
have been che last man to have suggested a comparison between 
himself and his father, his reverence for the latter being one of the 
most beautiful passions of his life. But if the question of humour is 
to be discussed, it will suffice for its settlement that we should place 
a random page from the writings of the elder Hood by the choicest 
humouristic productions of the younger. 

It is as a versifier—not to use the sacred and much abused word 
“poet”—that Tom Hood claims a place, and a high place, in literature. 
His facility in verse writing was remarkable. He could run off 
smooth, lively verse with as little conscious effort as M. Jourdain 
talked prose. Verse was, in truth, his natural form of utterance, and 
the exigencies of his position on Fz trained the faculty to a pitch of 
readiness rarely excelled. But his connection with this periodical 
had its corresponding disadvantages. Pegasus may not be put to 
grind corn without incurring the penalty of drooping wings and 
dimmed eye. In the days of his strength Hood appropriated five or 
six columns a week of Fun, which he filled with verse. It was 
smoothly written, and would scan to perfection. Mats gue voulez 
vous? Could Shakespeare’s self have spun out weekly for nine long 
years half a dozen short columns of verse, some of which the 
world would not willingly let die? Tom Hood fulfilled only one- 
half of the practice of a poet as described by Tennyson—“ his best 
he gave,” but he did not “keep his worst.” He had his daily tale of 
bricks to make, and, rain or sunshine, health or sickness, he gallantly 
stuck to his work and saw it through. In his perpetual need of 
“copy,” and confident in his own powers of versification, he took 
the most trivial subjects of his every day life and out of them made 
“a poem” for Fun. The chair in which he happened to sit, a stone 
over which he accidentally stumbled, the name and number of the 
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hotel in which he stayed for a couple of days, his sickness in crossing: 
the Channel, his joy in his holiday, his heaviness of mind in being 
once more “‘ chained to the oar,” the death of a dog, the birth of a 
kitten, a chance acquaintance in a railway carriage, a wet day, a 
fine day—anything you please, was sufficient to furnish him with a 
topic for a poem of from three to five stanzas. In the last contribu- 
tion his hand wrote for Fun, whilst, as he tells us, he 


Lay upon the narrow strand disparting 
The region of the known ffom the unknown, 


he weaved into facile rhyme a little domestic story about his wife’s 
foreign servant, bidden to muffle the noisy knocker that broke her sick 
master’s rest, using for the purpose “white satin ribbon and a white kid 
glove.” It had fallen to his lot to “scribble,” and he scribbled well. 
But it would be a mistake to think that even when his lot in life 
seemed irrevocably fixed, and when his bright handsome face 
smiled upon chance callers through the gloom of the dingy office 
where he was “chained to the oar,” there was no care at his. 
heart, no bitter brooding over the hopes for literary fame: that once 
beat high in his breast. It was not a matter he talked about even 
to his nearest friends ; but there is a poem published in Fun of the- 
1oth October which lifts the veil and shows us the secret of his. 
heart. It is entitled “ The Scribbler,” and runs thus :— 


‘* Not a bad joke!” says Brown. Behold 
Jones takes'the paper. ‘‘ Well, I never!” 
The hand that wrote the joke is cold— 
The pen is laid aside for ever ! 
What matter, so the laugh is gained ? 
When frogs display blood’s circulation, 
It’s possible the frogs are pained— 
But they’re of use to education! 


And men may live, or men may die, 

But still the public needs diversion. 
An acrobat who breaks his thigh 

Can’t damp the fun of an excursion. 
So men who live by spinning lines, 

Not dancing on them (let’s be funny !) 
Can’t grumble if the world opines 

It likes the value of its money. 


I never murmur—Fate forbid !— 
I never say such work is fearful : 
I’ve done, as other mummers did,— 
Hid ’neath the mask my eyelids tearful. 
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But still I find my patience fail 
When fools conceive it wise to grumble— 
‘* That joke last week was old and stale ””— 
As if a man could never stumble. 


Yet, after all, I can forgive 
The idiocy—and those who show it’; 
Conscious that they have got to live— 
To live as idiots—and know it !— 
To creep and crawl—to try to sting— 
To spit their venom at their betters, 
And all their slimy brains to fling, 
Anonymously, into letters. 


Who cares what arrows Hate may fling, 
And Envy and Unreason feather ? 
Conscience alone can add the sting— 
And that’s the difference altogether. 
So write upon my coffin-lid— 
*Twill be enough in chalk to trace it— 
‘¢ He did what other jesters did,” 
In chalk—the earth will soon efface it. 


I do not know in literary biography a sadder thing than this bitter 
wail, in which pride vainly struggles to keep back the welling tears, 
and the sob of the heart breaks through the hollow sound of the 
laughter of the tongue. 

In his personal disposition Tom Hood was the gentlest and most 
loveable of men. “He inherited to the full his father’s love for 
children,” his sister writes. ‘He possessed to the full the same 
winning sweetness and thorough sympathy that gained the hearts of 
all his juvenile acquaintance. He understood them, therefore, so 
thoroughly that his writings for them have always been most popular 
with them. From ‘ Precocious Piggy,’ a set of quaint rhymes by his 
father, which he illustrated very cleverly, down to the last work he 
lived to complete—the little book that was almost his last interest on 
his death-bed—‘ From Nowhere to the North Pole,’ his books for 
children were a labour of love. For the last two years he became 
‘The Conductor of Puzzledom,’ a series of chapters of riddles, 
double acrostics, and pictorial puzzles, contributed to Good Things. 
This introduced him to a large circle of young correspondents, whose 
letters—many containing flowers and little home-made gifts—were 
the pleasures of the latter part of his life. He entered into all their 
amusements and their little troubles with the earnest sympathy of a 
companion ; and yet administered no less his gentle hints and 
lessons where he saw it necessary. Unfortunately he has left no 
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child of his own behind him to inherit the honoured name, which 
now expires with him.” “ You will not want,” Mrs. Broderip con- 
tinues, “to tell the world anything of the grief of those nearest and 
dearest, mourners left behind, but it is due to all, and not least to 
his memory, to add that the last months of his life were gladdened 
and brightened by the tender affection, and his final painful suffer- 
ings soothed by the devoted care of his second wife, whose brief 
married life began and ended in little more than three months.” 

The same gentleness of character that drew him towards children 
made him the friend and companion of birds and beasts. His rooms 
at Brompton and the house at Penge greatly resembled a menagerie. 
His earliest friend and companion was a little black and tan terrier, 
who lived with him at Oxford. He called it “ Topsy,” and brought 
it with him to London, where it lived to an immense age. “ When 
the time came for the poor creature’s death,” one of his War Office 
colleagues writes, “ poor Tom ‘took on,’ as the old people say, to 
such an extent that he would have been laughed at by all who did 
not know his affectionate and very feminine disposition. He came 
down to the office sobbing, and really told me, with the most serious 
face, that he quite expected to ‘meet the dog in heaven.’” At 
Penge, besides a pack of dogs and cats, there were canaries, a 
peacock, doves, a jackdaw, a seagull, a parrot, and a pony. The sea- 
gull is getting old and somewhat shaky in the legs now, not to 
mention a certain bleary look about the eye that seems to herald 
approaching dissolution. But it doubtless, in its dim way, misses 
and mourns the kind hand that daily fed it since it “left the sea,” now 
eight years ago. There is less doubt about the saddened feelings of 
the old cat, which was born in Fuz office, and was one night tenderly 
carried home by the editor, as likely to be more comfortable in a 
private house than amid the whirland bustle of official life. But, as its 
master used to say, the change came too late to affect one of its 
habits, and even in these, its declining years, it prefers to curl itself 
up on a bundle of newspapers rather than stretch itself out upon the 
softest cushion. 

Flowers, too, were a source of supreme delight to Tom Hood’s 
nature. They were a joy to him in health and a comfort in sickness, 
and when, on a foggy morning in the last week of November, his 
coffin was lowered to rest beside that of his first wife, his friends, 
remembering this fancy, weighted it with a wealth of blooming 
flowers. 





THE LUCKNOW OF TO-DAY. 
BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


HE first half of the year which will have passed away 
before this article comes into the hands of Mr. Sylvanus 
Urban’s constituency, it happened to me to spend in 
India. I had gone to the East with a mission in con- 
nection with the famine which threatened the Bengal provinces so 
ominously, and which was fought with and worsted so gallantly by 
Sir Richard Temple. When his victory was assured my work in 
India had ended, and it behoved me to get home again as quickly as 
I had gone out. But I could in no wise bring myself to quit India 
without first having made a pilgrimage to some of those scenes of 
the great Mutiny which are so many shrines for the perpetual com- 
memoration of the heroism and constancy displayed by British men 
and women. For Delhi, the scene of the great siege, and the very focus 
of the Mutiny, it was impossible that I could spare time ; but at the 
cost of hard and long sustained travelling in the very hottest season of 
the year I was able to see Cawnpore—to stand there on the site 
of the memorable entrenchment, to read the inscription on the 
monument which covers in the “ Well ”—and to go on to Lucknow, 
the defence of whose Residency was a deed which will be remem- 
bered so long as our nation endures. To the study of Lucknow— 
for a study is required to master the topography of a place where so 
much was done—I was able to devote three whole days ; and it is 
the results of that study which I now propose to tell to the readers of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. ‘The editor was good enough to ask me 
to write also on “‘ The Cawnpore of To-day,” and I had willingly con- 
sented ; but the paper on that topic went to “another place,” as they 
say in Parliament. A journalist is like a jockey—he must always 
write when called on, as the other must ride, for his “first masters.” 
Wandering about Cawnpore, and shutting my eyes against the 
architectural ambition of the Memorial Church and the leafy trim- 
ness of the Memorial Gardens, I tried hard to banish the present, 
made up of pleasant mess dinners, the genial sociality about the band 
stand, and the grateful luxury of the club, and to recall the Cawn- 
pore of Havelock’s time. The inmarching of his little band, mad- 
dened to fury by a terrible knowledge, the straggling groups of 
cowering natives gazing in terror from their consciousness, too, of the 
awful tragedy, on the white sahibs as they tramped past, Neill’s 
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systematic enforcement of a ghastly retribution, the chivalry of the 
noble Outram—all these things I strove to conjure up before my 
nund’s eye. How narrow is the boundary between tears and laughter, 
between the tragic and the comic! Here were men who had stood 
with wet eyes gazing down on an embodied tragedy for the like of 
which the annals of the world may be searched in vain. The tension 
of the fighting had loosened, the recoil had brought despondency, 
and despondency had brought the swift-slaying cholera. It behoved 
the leaders to reanimate their men by whatever device came the 
readiest, and the following is a copy of an order, illustrated 
pictorially by the hand of a brave man who was better at fighting than 
at sketching :— 

A Paper Hunt will take place to-morrow at half-past 5 o’clock. The meet to 


be at Wheeler’s entrenched camp. 
Sept. 9, 1857. 


The envelope containing the announcement of this remarkable 
sporting “fixture” was addressed thus :— 


Not on Her Majesty's Service. 


To ADJUTANTS OF REGIMENTS. 


ARTILLERY SEEN. 
1ST M.F. SEEN. 
oth Sept. 78TH SEEN AND APPROVED. 
For Circulation. VOLUNTEER COMPY do. 








Take another scene. Havelock, of the serene brow, the mild blue eye, 
and the indomitable heart, is sitting before his tent in the short Indian 
twilight, that period devoted in India to the cigar and the “ peg.” 
Cigars and pegs are far from the thoughts of Havelock ; he is 
thinking of the plight of the beleaguered ones in an exposed corner 
of the great city away across the Ganges in Oude, and the conversa- 
tion runs wholly on this topic in the little council, whose members, 
besides the chief himself, are the gallant Fraser Tytler, the “ boy 
Harry,” and the devoted Harwood. Through the gloom there comes 
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marching a file of Highlanders, escorting a tall, gaunt Oude man, on 
whose swarthy face the lamp-light falls as he salaams before the 
General Lord Sahib. He extracts from his ear a portion of quill 
sealed at both ends. Young Havelock opens the strange envelope, 
forwarded by a postal service so unique, and unrolls a morsel of 
paper which appears to be covered with cabalistic signs. The mis- 
sive has been sent out from the general commanding the beleaguered 
garrison of the Lucknow Residency, and its bearer is the staunch scout 
Ungud. As I write, the originals of this communication and of others 
which came in the same way lie before me; and this is a fac simile 
of it :— 
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The other missives have not been engraved, but here they are 
printed exactly in the manner in which they were written :— 


August 16. 
My DEAR GENERAL, (Rec4 23rd Augt.) 


A note from Col, Tytler to Mr. Gubbins reached last night, dated ‘‘ Mun- 
galwar, 4th instant,” the latter part of which is as follows :—‘* You must a:3* us in 
«vepn way even to cutting y' way out «— we x«»r Gopae ovp way in. We have ovana 
auarr Qopat.”” This has xaveed wn much vveasivess, as it is quite saxron6re with my 
weax & chareped Qopoe that I can Asave my deeroes. You must bear in mind how I 
am aumeped, that I have upwards of ove dvdped & rwevrn oix and wovrded and at the 
least rwo ivdped & raern wyuev & about rwo dvdped & Oiprn chirdpey, & no xapiaye of 
any deoxpirriov, besides caxpipicivy twevrn Opn raxe of rpeaovpe & about Giprn qs of 
aoprs. In consequence of the news rec‘ I shall soon put the opee on 4a? parioys, 
unless I iap ayaiw ¢pom you. Ovp xpovsiovs will rasr us Gey till aBovr the rev 
cvmreuBep. If you ore to cave Gic Qopae vo rime vor be Aosr in pushing forward. We 
are dain being craxed} by the #eun who are within a few yards of our depevaes, 
Their «ives have arpeadn weaxeved ovp roar, & I have evepn peasoy to Beduve they are 
carrying on o9ps. Their eyhreevy wovvdeps are within 150 yards of come of ovp Barepiss, 
& pom their rosrrioy & ovp waPsrurn to Popm wopxivy wapries, WE xavor perds to Oru, 
& «*. On daparye Jove ovpdn is very Apear. My orpervy9 now in evpoweays is Opn vvdped & 
giprn, & about Opn dvdped varives, & the men dpeadQuan apacaed, & owing to rapr of 
the peasdevsn having been Bpovyhr Jowy by powvd chor warn are without chearep. Our 
varive Qopts have been asvped on Col. Tytler’s authority of y* veap axpoach sous rwevrn 
Qive Sais aryo ape varvpadn Aociwy xovPidevae & 1D they Acave us I do not on ow Oe JePevaes 
are to be waved. Did you pessive a rerep & rdrav Qpom me pom bis wav Uvjvd? 
Kindly answer this question. Yours truly, J. INGLIs. 

1st September. 
MY DEAR GENERAL, 

Y¥* letter of the 24th has duly reached me in reply to mine of 16th ult. I 
eryetr y" waBiturn to advavee at present to ovg geduep, but in consequence of y* letter 
I have gedveed3 the gariovs, & with this arrangement and our yeear dipsvurioy wv 
vupBegs Qeom xacvadrries I rever to be aBas to odd ov Qeom the rwevri9 to rwevrn pip 
avaravr, Some ecroges we have been ovr of for the Aacr giprny dais, & mayn obegs 
will be sErevded before the aBove dare. I must be Qeavx & rea you that my dogs is 
darn Siminithivy Peow the eveun’s wvoxeren pice & ove Seperaes yeow Jaian weaxee, Shé the 
etn wane @ geadrn dereguuved ePoer to orogu this race I shall gid it dugixvar to gemvace 
:« owing to my raveirn wv vouBegs & the weax & aeased crare of the goes. Ove 
doses ower the xomsvotuevr Of dorsturns ige have been in evgowsays ovdn vrwagds of 
Gen wvdeed3. We are continually agaced 1 xovvreguinvy the wun who have «four 
Twevrn yours in woorriovy, warn Of Aagye xadiBer. Any advaves of yt rowagds Qis owhace 
will act Bevepisiaan in ove Qavog & yerardn womeir the varive wagr of my yagisov who 
iOtero have Behaved rAixe QaiOpva & yood worduegs. If you can wooiBan yive me ayn 
avreduyevce Of y! srevded advaver pray do so by Asreg. Give the Beagee the race woed 
** ayna”’? & asx into yiveit to wn in person. Oblige me by forwarding a copy of 
this letter to theG.G. I have prohibited the civil authorities from corresponding 
with the camp. Y'struly, J. INGLIs, Brig 

General HAVELOCK, Commanding Relief Force. 


* The reader will observe that the words are English though the characters 
are Greek, 
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Copy sent to the C. O. at Allahabad for information & guidance, with the further 
remark that «ay wy who was promised a jayeg of two Aaxs xovdiriovad ov his apogdiry 
yo anaravae to the eeBers is eewoered to be oridda oAdiwy adroop & it is .*. by no means 
smmeopabae that if 
Bad that Sir H. L.’s weouice shall be xovpigued by yout he may be wdveed to apogd 
us axrive ide. His Qodowses age crared to be oF Sovsavd ww yume. 

Yours truly, 
2nd September. J. INGLIs, Brigadier. 


Cawnpore is an engrossing theme, and I might fill my allotment of 
pages with matters concerning it. I might tell the story told me by 
the native doctor, now a pensioner in Cawnpore, who was with our 
countrypeople in Wheeler’s entrenchment, and was separated from 
them along with the rest of the natives who had been faithful at the 
bridge where the white sahibs and Mem sahibs turned off to the 
ghaut of slaughter. Bithoor alone would furnish material for an 
article ; but my present subject is Lucknow, and I must leave Cawn- 
pore and get to it. There is a railway now to Lucknow from Cawn- 
pore, but the railway bridge across the Ganges is not yet finished, 
and passengers must cross by the bridge of boats to the Oude side. 
Behind me, as the gharrie jingles over the wooden platform, is the 
fort which Havelock began, which Neill completed, and in which 
Wyndham found the shelter which alone saved him from discredit- 
able defeat. Before me is the low Gangetic shore, with the dumpy 
sandhills gradually rising from the water’s edge. If the reader has 
happened to visit Aldershot in the course of the last drill season he 
may*have noticed a smooth-faced, gaunt, long-legged, stooping 
officer, on an old white horse, at the head of that noble regiment 
the 78th Highlanders. The colonel has a voice like a girl, and his 
men irreverently call him the “old squeaker”; but although you 
never hear him talk of his deeds, he had a habit of going quietly and 
steadily to the front, taking fighting and hardship philosophically as 
part of the day’s work. ‘These sandbanks were once the scene of 
some quiet unsensational heroism of his. He commanded the two 
companies of Highlanders whom Havelock threw on the unknown 
shore as the vanguard of his advance into Oude. No prior recon- 
naissance was possible. Oude swarmed with an armed and hostile 
population. The chances were that an army was hovering but a 
little way inland, waiting to attack the head of the column on landing. 
But it was necessary to risk all contingencies, and Mackenzie 
accepted the service as he might an invitation to a glass of grog. In 
the dead of night the boats stood across with the little forlorn hope 
with which Havelock essayed to grapple on to Oude. Landing in 
the rain and darkness, it was his work to grope for an enemy, if 
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there should be one in his vicinity. There was not; but for four- 
and-twenty hours his little band hung on to the Oude bank as it 
were by their eyelids, detached, unsupported, and wholly charged 
with the taking care of themselves until it was possible to send a 
reinforcement. The charge of this vague, uncertain, tentative enter- 
prise, fraught with risks so imminent and so vast, required a cool, 
steady-balanced courage of no common order. 

“‘Onao !” shouts the conductor of the train at the first station from 
Cawnpore, and we look out on a few railway bungalows, and a large 
native village apparently in a ruinous state. All this journey is 
studded with battle-fields, and this is one of them. If I had time I 
should like to make a pilgrimage to the street mouth into which 
dashed frantically Private Patrick Cavanagh of the 64th, stung 
to madness by the hesitation of his fellows, and was cut to 
pieces by the tulwars of the mutineers. We jog on very slowly : 
the Oude and Rohilcund Railway is to India in point of slow- 
ness what the Great Eastern is to us; but every yard of 
the ground is interesting. Along that chaussée passed in long, 
strangely diversified procession the people whom Clyde brought 
away from Lucknow—the civilians, the women, and the children 
and the wounded of the immortal garrison. That well beyond the 
mango trees, under which the wAz/ gau are feeding, is Mungalwar, 
Havelock’s menacing position. No wonder though the outskirts of 
that town on the high road present a ruined appearance. It is 
Busseerutgunge, the scene of three of Havelock’s battles and 
victories, fought and won in a single fortnight. We pass Bunnee, 
where Havelock and Outram, tramping on to the relief, fired a royal 
salute in the hope that the sound of it might reach to the Residency 
and cheer the hearts of its garrison. And now we are on the plat- 
form of the Lucknow station, which has more of an English look 
about it than have most Indian stations. There is a bookstall, 
although it is not one of Smith’s ; and there are lots of English faces 
in the crowd waiting the arrival of the train. The natives, one sees 
at a glance, are of very different physique from the people of Bengal. 
The Oude man is tall, square-shouldered, and upright ; he has more 
hair on his face than has the Bengali, and his carriage is that of a 
free man. The railway station of Lucknow is flanked by two earth- 
work fortifications of considerable pretensions. 

Lucknow is so full of interest, and the objects of interest are so 
widely spread, that one is in doubt where to begin the pilgrimage. 
But the Alumbagh is on the railway side of the canal, and therefore 
nearest ; and I drive directly to it before going into the town. From 
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the station the road to the Alumbagh turns sharp to the left, and the 
two miles’ drive is through beautiful groves and gardens. Then the 
plain opens up, and there is the detached temple which so long 
was one of Outram’s outlying piquets; and to the left of it 
the square walled enclosure of the Alumbagh itself, with the 
four corners flanked by earthen bastions. The top of the 
wall is everywhere roughly crenellated for musketry fire, and 
on two of its faces there are countless tokens that it has been 
the target for round shot and bullets. The Alumbagh in the 
pre-Mutiny period was a pleasure-garden of one of the Princes of 
Oude. The enclosed park contained a summer palace, and all the 
surroundings were pretty and tasteful. It was for the possession of 
the Alumbagh that Havelock fought his last battle before the relief ; 
here it was where he left his baggage when he went in; here it was 
that Clyde halted to organise the turning movement which achieved 
the second relief. Hither were brought from the Dilkoosha the 
women and children of the garrison, prior to starting on the march 
for Cawnpore ; here Outram lay threatening Lucknow from Clyde’s 
relief until his ultimate capture of the city. But these occurrences 
contribute but trivially to the interest of the Alumbagh in comparison 
with the circumstance that within its enclosure is the grave of Have- 
lock. We enter it under the lofty arch of the castellated gateway. 
From this a straight avenue, bordered by arbor vite trees, conducts 
to a square plot of ground, enclosed by low posts and chains. 
Inside this there is a little garden, the plants of which a mad/y is 
watering as we open the wicket. From the centre of the little 
garden there rises a shapely obelisk on a square pedestal, and on one 
side of the pedestal is a long inscription. “ Here lie,” it begins, 
“the mortal remains of Henry Havelock”; and here, methinks, it 
might have ended. There is needed no prolix biographical inscrip- 
tion to tell the reverent pilgrim of the deeds of the dead man by 
whose grave he stands—so long as history lives, so long does it suffice 
to know that “‘here lie the mortal remains of Henry Havelock”— 
and the text and verse of poetry grate on one as redundancies. He 
sickened two days before the evacuation of the Residency, and died 
on the morning of the 24th, in his dhooly, in a tent of the camp at the 
Dilkoosha. The life went out of him just as the march began, and 
his soldiers conveyed with them, on the litter on which he had 
expired, the mortal remains of the noble chief who had so often led 
them on to victory. 

The same afternoon they buried him here under the tree which 
still spreads its branches over the little garden in which he lies, 
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There stood around the grave mouth Campbell, and the chivalrous 
Outram, and staunch old Walter Hamilton, and the ever-ready 
Fraser Tytler ; and the “boy Harry,” to whom the campaign had 
brought the gain of fame and the loss of a father; and the devoted 
Hargood, with “his heart in the coffin there with Cesar”; and the 
heroic William Peel ; and that “colossal red Celt,” the noble, ill- 
fated Adrian Hope, sacrificed afterwards to incompetent obstinacy. 
Behind stood in a wide circle the soldiers of the “ Ross-shire Buffs,” 
and the “ Blue Caps,” who had served him so staunchly, and had 
gathered here now, with many a memory of his ready praise of 
valour, and his indefatigable regard for the comfort of his men, stirring 
in their war-worn hearts :— 


Guarded to a soldier’s grave 

By the bravest of the brave, 

He hath gained a nobler tomb 
Than in old cathedral gloom. 
Nobler mourners paid the rite 
Than the crowd that craves a sight ; 
England’s banners o’er him waved, 
Dead he keeps the name he saved. 


The place was being temporarily abandoned, and as the rebels 
desecrated all the graves they could discover, it was necessary to 
obliterate as much as possible the tokens of the interment. A big 
“H” was carved into the bark of the tree, and a small tin plate 
fastened to its trunk, to guide to the subsequent investigation of the 
spot. Dr. Russell tells us that when he visited the Alumbagh before 
his return home after the mutiny in Oude was stamped out, he found 
the hero’s grave a muddy trench near the foot of a tree which bore 
the mark of a round shot and had carved into its bark the letter 
“H.” The tree is here still and the dent of the round shot, and 
faintly, too, is to be discerned the carved letter, but the bark around 
it seems to have been whittled away, perhaps by the sacrilegious 
knives of relic-seeking visitors. There is the grave of a young 
lieutenant in a corner of the little garden, and a few private soldiers 
lie hard by. 

I turn my face now toward the Charbagh bridge, following the 
route taken by Havelock’s force on the memorable day of the relief. 
There is the field where as at a table in the open air Havelock and 
Outram were studying a map, a round shot from the Sepoy battery 
by the Yellow House ricochetted over them. There is the spot 
where stood the Yellow House itself, whence after a desperate 
struggle Maud’s artillerymen drove the garrison and the guns. And 
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now with a sweep the road comes into a direct line with the Charbagh 
bridge over the canal. Now there is not a house in the vicinity ; 
the Charbagh garden has been thrown into the plain, and the steep 
banks of the canal are perfectly naked. But then the scene was very 
different. On the Lucknow side the native city came close up to 
the bridge and lined the canal. The tall houses to right and left of 
the bridge on the Lucknow side were full of musqueteers. At that 
end of the bridge there was a regular overlapping breastwork, and 
behind it rose an earthwork battery solidly constructed and armed 
with six guns, one a 24-pounder, all crammed to the muzzle with 
grape. Let us sit down on the parapet and try to realise the scene. 
Outram with the 78th has made a detour to the right through the 
Charbagh garden to clear it of the enemy, and, gaining the canal 
bank, to bring a flanking fire to bear on its defenders. -There is only 
room for two of Maud’s guns, and there they stand out in the open 
on the road trying to answer the fire of the rebel battery. Thrown 
forward along the bank to the left of the bridge is a company of the 
Madras Fusiliers under Arnold, lying down, and returning the 
musketry fire from the houses on the other side. Maud’s guns are 
forward in the straight throat of the road where it leads on to the 
bridge close by, but round the bend under the cover of the wall the 
Madras Fusiliers are lying down. In a bay of the wall of the 
Charbagh enclosure General Neill is standing, waiting for the 
effect of Outram’s flank movement to develop, and young Havelock, 
rnounted, is on the other side of the road somewhat forward. Matters 
are at a dead lock. It seems as if Outram had lost his way. Maud’s 
gunners are all down, he has repeatedly called for volunteers from 
the infantry behind, and now he and his subaltern, Maitland, are 
each doing bombardier’s work. Maud calls to young Havelock 
that he shall be forced to retire his guns if nothing is done at once, 
and Havelock rides across through the fire, and in his capacity of 
assistant-adjutant-general urges on Neill the need for an immediate 
assault. Neill “is not in command; he cannot take the respon- 
sibility; and General Outram must turn up soon.” Havelock 
turns and rides away down the road, towards the rear. As he 
passes he speaks encouragingly to the recumbent Fusiliers, who 
are getting fidgety at the long detention under fire. “Come out 
of that, sir,” cries one soldier, “a chap’s just had his head 
taken off there!” It is a grim joke that reply which tickles the 
Fusiliers into laughter: “ And what the devil are we here for but to 
get our heads taken off?” Young Havelock is bent on the perpe- 
tration of what under the circumstances may be called a pious fraud. 
VoL. XIV., N.S. 1875. H 
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His father, who commands the operations, is behind with the reserve, 
and he disappears round the bend on the make-belief of getting 
instructions from the chief. The general is far in the rear, but his 
son comes back at the gallop, rides up to Neill, and saluting with 
his sword, says, “ You are to carry the bridge at once, sir.” Neill, 
acquiescing in the superior order, replies, “Get the regiment together 
then, and see it formed up.” At the word, and without waiting for 
the regiment to rise and form, the gallant and eager Arnold springs 
up from his advanced position and dashes on to the bridge, followed: 
by about a dozen of his nearest skirmishers. Tytler and Havelock, 
as eager as Arnold, set spurs to their horses, and are by his side in a 
moment. Then the hurricane opens. The big gun, crammed to the 
muzzle with grape, sweeps its iron sleet across the bridge in the face 
of the gallant band, and the Sepoy sharpshooters converge their fire 
on it. Arnold drops shot through both thighs, Tytler and his horse 
go down with a crash, the bridge is swept clear save for Havelock, 
erect and unwounded, waving his sword and shouting for the Fusiliers 
to come on, and a Fusilier corporal, Jakes by name, who, as he rams 
a bullet home into his Enfield, says cheerily to Havelock, “ We'll 
soon have the out of that, sir!” And Corporal Jakes is a true 
prophet. Before the big gun can be loaded again the Fusiliers are 
on the bridge in arushing mass. They are across it, they clear the 
barricade, they storm the battery, they are bayonetting the Sepoy 
gunners as they stand. The Charbagh bridge is won, but with severe 
loss, which continues more or less all the way to the Residency ; and 
when one comes to know the ground it becomes more and more 
obvious that the strategy of Havelock, overruled by Outram, was 
wise and prescient, when he counselled a wide turning movement by 
the Dilkoosha, over the Goomtee near the Martiniere, and so along 
its northern bank to the Badshah-bagh, almost opposite to the Resi- 
dency and commanding the iron bridge. 

I recross the Charbagh bridge, and bend away to the left by the 
bye-road along the canal side which Havelock followed. Several 
roads are open to me, but I follow that by which the 78th High- 
landers penetrated to the front of the Kaiser-bagh. Most of the 
native houses are now destroyed, whence was poured so deadly a fire 
on the advancing Ross-shire men that three colour-bearers fell in 
succession, and the colour fell to the grasp of the gallant Valentine 
M‘Master, the assistant-surgeon of the regiment. And now I stand 
in front of the main entrance to the Kaiser-bagh, hard by the spot 
where stood the Sepoy battery which the Highlanders so opportunely 
took in reverse. Before me on the maidan is the plain monument 
to Sir Mountstuart Jackson, Captain Orr, and a sergeant, who were 
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murdered in the Kaiser-bagh when the success of Campbell's final 
operations became certain. I enter the great square enclosure of the 
Kaiser-bagh, and stand in the desolation of what was once a gay garden 
where the King of Oude and his women were wont to disport them- 
selves. The place stands much as Campbell’s men left it after looting its 
multifarious rich treasures. The dainty little pavilions are empty 
and dilapidated, the statues are broken and tottering. Quitting the 
Kaiser- bagh, I try to realise the scene of that informal council of war 
in one of the outlying court-yards of the numerous palaces. I want 
to fix the spot where, on his big waler sat Outram, a splash of 
blood across his face, and his arm in a sling; where Havelock, dis- 
mounted, walked up and down by Outram’s side with short nervous 
strides, halting now and then to give emphasis to the argument, while 
all around them were officers, soldiers, guns, natives, wounded men, 
bullocks, and a surging tide of disorganisation momentarily pouring 
into the square. But the attempt is fruitless. The whole area has 
been cleared of buildings right up to the gate of the Residency, 
only that hard by the Goomtee there still stands the river wing of 
the Chutter Munzil Palace, with its fantastic architecture, and the 
Palace of the Kings of Oude is now the Station Library and 
Assembly Rooms. The Hureen Khana, the Lall-bagh, the courts of 
the Furrut Bux Palace, the Khas Bazaar, and the Clock Tower have 
alike been swept away ; and in their place there opens up before the 
eye trim ornamental grounds, with neat plantations which extend up 
to the Bailey-guard gate itself. One archway alone stands—a gaunt 
commemorative skeleton—a pedestal tor the statue of a noble soldier. 
It was from a chamber above the crown of this arch that the Sepoys 
shot Neill as he sat on his horse urging the confused press of 
guns and men through the archway. The spot is memorable for 
other causes. This archway led into that court which is world- 
famous under the name of Dhocly Square. Here it was where the 
bearers abandoned the wounded in the dhoolies which poor Bensley 
Thornhill was trying to guide into the Residency ; here it was where 
ihey were butchered and burned as they lay, and here it was where 
Dr. Home and a handful of men of the escort did what in them 
lay to cover the wounded, and defended themselves for a day and a 
night against continuous attacks of countless enemies. The reader, 
as he passes along Oxford Street, may chance to note a tall upright 
man with many medals—including the Victoria Cross—on his breast, 
who patrols as private policeman in front of Moses and Sons’ slop- 
shop. This man is “ Hollowell, of the deadly rifle,” one of the heroes 
of this gallant little band. 
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The via dolorosa, the road of death up which Outram and Have- 
lock fought their way with Brazier’s Seikhs and the Ross-shire Buffs, is 
now a pleasant open drive amid clumps of trees, leading on to the 
Residency. A strange thrill runs through my frame as there opens up 
before me that reddish grey crumbling archway spanning the road. 
Its face is dented and splintered with cannon shot, and pitted all 
over by musket bullets. This is none other than that historic Bailey- 
guard gate which burly Jock Aitken and his faithful Sepoys kept so 
staunchly. You may see the marks still of the earth banked up against 
it on the interior during the siege. To the right and left runs the low 
wall which was the curtain of the defence, now crumbled so as to be 
almost indistinguishable. But there still stands, retired somewhat 
from the right of the archway, Aitken’s post—the guard-house and 
treasury, its pillars and facade cut and dented all over with the marks of 
bullets fired by “ Bob the Nailer” and his comrades from the Clock 
Tower which stood over against it. And in the curtain wall between 
the archway and the building is still to be traced the faint outline of 
the embrasure through which Outram and Havelock entered on the 
memorable evening. The turmoil and din and conflicting emotions 
of that terrible, glorious day have merged into a strange serenity of 
quietude. The scene is solitary save for a native woman who is 
playing with her baby on a spot where once dead bodies lay in heaps. 
But the other scene rises up vividly before the mind’s eye out of the 
present calm. Havelock and Outram and the staff have passed 
through the embrasure here, and now there are rushing in the men of 
the ranks, powder-grimed, dusty, bloody ; but a minute before raging 
with the stern passion of the battle, now full of a womanlike tender- 
ness. And all around them, as they swarm in, there crowd a mass of 
folk eager to give welcome. There are officers and men of the 
garrison, civilians whom the siege has made into soldiers ; women, 
too, weeping tears of joy down on the faces of the children for whom 
* they had not dared to hope for aught but death. There are gaunt 
men, pallid with loss of blood, whose great eyes shine weirdly amid 
the torchlight, and whose thin hands tremble with weakness as they 
grip the sinewy, grimy hands of the Highlanders. These are the 
wounded of the long siege, who have crawled out from the hospital 
up yonder, as many of them as could compass the exertion, with a 
welcome to their deliverers. The hearts of the impulsive Highlanders 
wax very warm. As they grasp the hands held out to them, they 
exclaim, “ God bless you.” “Why, we expected to have found only 
your bones!” “And the children are living too!” and many other 
fervid and incoherent ejaculations. The ladies of the garrison come 
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among the Highlanders, shaking them enthusiastically by the hand ; 
and the children clasp the shaggy men round the neck, and, to say 
truth, so do some of the mothers. But Jessie Dunbar and her 
‘** Dinna ye hear it?” in reference to the bagpipe music, are in the 
category of melodramatic fictions. 

The position which bears and will bear to all time the title of the 
Residency of Lucknow is an elevated plateau of land, irregular in 
surface, of which the highest point was occupied by the Residency 
building, while the area around was studded irregularly with 
buildings, chiefly the houses of the principal civilian officials of the 
station. When Campbell brought away the garrison in November, 
1857, it lapsed into the hands of the mutineers, who held it till his 
final occupation of the city and its surroundings in March of the 
following year. They pulled down not a few of the already shattered 
buildings, and left their fell imprint on the spot in an atrociously 
ghastly way by desecrating the graves in which brave hands had laid 
our dead countrypeople, and flinging the exhumed corpses into the 
Goomtee. When India once more became settled, the Residency, 
its commemorative features uninterfered with, was laid out as a 
garden, and flowers and shrubs now grow on soil once wet with the 
blood of heroes. The débris has been removed or dispersed ; the 
shattered buildings are prevented from crumbling further ; tablets 
bearing the names of the different positions and places of interest 
are let into the walls ; and it is possible, by exploring the place map 
in hand, to identify all the features of the defence. The avenue from 
the Bailey-guard gate rises with a steep slope to the Residency 
building. On either side of the approach and hard by the gate are 
the blistered and shattered remnants of two large houses: that on 
the right is the banquetting house, which was used as the hospital 
during the siege ; that on the left was Dr. Fayrer’s house. The ban- 
quetting house is a mere shell, riven everywhere with shot, and pitted 
over by musket bullets as if it had suffered from small-pox. The 
ground floor has escaped with less damage, but the banquetting hall 
itself has been wholly wrecked by the persistent fire which the rebels 
showered upon it, and to which, notwithstanding the mattresses and 
sandbags with which the windows were blocked, several poor fellows 
fell victims as they lay wounded on their cots. Dr. Fayrer’s house 
is equally a battered ruin. In its first floor, roofless and forlorn, its 
front torn open by shot, and the pillars of its window jagged into 
fantastic fragments, is the room in which Sir Henry Havelock died, 
exposed to fire to the very last. At the top of the slope of the 
avenue, and on the left front of the Residency building as we 
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approach it—on what, indeed, was once the lawn—has been raised an 
artificial mound, its slopes covered with flowering shrubs, its summit 
bearing the monumental obelisk on the pedestal of which is the 
terse, appropriate inscription :—“In memory of Major-General 
Sir Henry Lawrence and the brave men who fell in defence 
of the Residency. Si monumentum, quaeris, Circumspice!” Be- 
yond this lies the scathed and blighted ruin of the Residency 
House, once a large and imposing structure, now so utterly 
wrecked and shivered that one wonders how the crumbling 
reddish grey walls are kept erect. The verandah was battered 
down, and much of the front of the building lies bodily open, 
the structure being supported on the battered and distorted 
pillars, assisted by great baulks of wood. Entering by the left wing, 
I pass down a winding stair into the bowels of the earth, till I reach 
the spacious and lofty vaults or ¢ykiana under the building. Here, 
the place affording comparative safety, lived immured the women of 
the garrison, the soldiers’ wives, half-caste females, the wives of the 
meaner civilians, and their children. The poor creatures were sel- 
dom allowed to come up to the surface, lest they should come in the 
way of the shot which constantly lacerated the whole area, and few 
visitors were allowed access to them. Véeritably they were in a 
dungeon. Provisions were lowered down to them from the window- 
orifices near the roof of the vaulting, and there were days when the 
firing was so heavy that orders were given to them not even to rise 
from their beds on the floor. For shot occasionally found a way 
even into the ¢ykhana ; you may see the holes it made in penetrating. 
The miserables were billeted off ten in a room, and there they lived, 
without sweepers, baths, dhobies, or any of the comforts which the 
climate makes necessities. Here in these dungeons children were 
born, only for the most part to die. Ascending another staircase I 
pass through some rooms in which lived (and died) some of the 
ladies of the garrison, and passing from the left wing by a shattered 
corridor am able to look up into the room in which Sir Henry 
Lawrence received his death wound. Access to it is impossible by 
reason of the tottering condition of the structure ; and turning away 
I clamber up the worn staircase in the shot-riven tower, on the sum- 
mit of which still stands the flagstaff on which were hoisted the 
signals with which the garrison were wont to communicate with the 
Alumbagh. The walls ofthe staircase and the flat roof of the tower 
are scratched and written all over with the names of visitors ; many 
of the names are those of natives, but more are those of British 
soldiers, who have occasionally added a piece of their mind in cha- 
racteristically strong language. 
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I set out on a pilgrimage under the still easily traceable contour of 
the entrenchment. Passing “Sam Lawrence’s Battery” above 
what was the water gate, I traverse the projecting tongue at the end 
of which stood the “Redan Battery,” whose fire swept the river 
face up to the iron bridge. Returning, and passing the spot where 
“Evans's Battery” stood, I find myself in the churchyard, in a 
slight depression of the ground. Of the church, which was 
itself a defensive post, not one stone remains on another, and the 
mutineers hacked to pieces the ground of the churchyard. The 
ground is now neatly enclosed and ornamentally planted, and is 
studded with many monuments, few of which speak the truth which 
profess to cover the dust of those whom they commemorate. There 
are the regimental monuments of the 5th Madras Fusiliers, the 84th 
(360 men besides officers), the Royal Artillery, the goth (a long list 
of officers and 271 men). The monument of the rst Madras Fusiliers 
bears the names of Neill, Stephenson, Renard, and Arnold, and 
commemorates a loss of 352 men. There is a monument to Mr. 
Polehampton, the exemplary chaplain, and hard by a plain slab bears 
the inscription, “ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty: may the Lord have mercy on his soul!” words dictated by 
himself on his death bed. Other monuments commemorate 
Captain Graham of the Bengal Cavalry and two children, Mr. Fair- 
hurst, the Roman Catholic chaplain, Major Banks, Captain Fulton, 
of the 32nd, who earned the title of “ defender of Lucknow;” Lucas, 
the travelling Irish gentleman, who served as a volunteer and fell in 
the last sortie ; Captain Becher, Captain Moorsom, poor Bensley 
Thornhill, and his young daughter, “‘ Mrs. Elizabeth Arne, burnt with 
a shell-ball during the siege,” Lieutenant Cunliffe, Mr. Ommaney the 
Judicial Commissioner, and others. ‘The nameless hillocks of poor 
Jack Private are plentiful, for here ywere buried many of those who 
fell in the final capture: and there are children’s graves. Interments 
take place still. I saw a freshly-made grave; but only those are 
entitled to a last resting-place here who were among the beleaguered 
during the long defence. I have seen the medal for the defence of 
Lucknow on the bosom of a man who was a child in arms at the 
time of the siege, and such a one would have the right to claim inter- 
ment in this doubly hallowed ground. 

From the churchyard I pass out along the narrow neck to that 
forlorn-hope post, “ Innes’ Garrison,” and along the western face of the 
entrenchment by the sides of the sheep-house and the slaughter, to 
Gubbins’s post. The mere foundations of the house are visible 
which the stout civilian so gallantly defended, and the famous tree, 
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gradually pruned to a mere stump by the enemy’s fire, is no longer 
extant. Along the southern face of the position there are no 
buildings which are not ruined. Seikh Square, the Brigade Mess 
House, and the Martiniere boys’ post, are alike represented by frag- 
mentary grey walls, shivered with shot, and shored up here and there 
by beams. The rooms of the Begum Kothie, near the centre of the 
position, are still laterally entire, but roofless. The walls of this 
structure are exceptionally thick, and here many of the ladies of the 
garrison were quartered. All around the Residency position the 
native houses, which at the time of the siege crowded close up on 
the entrenchment, are now destroyed ; and, indeed, the native town 
has been curtailed into comparatively small dimensions, and is 
entirely separated from the area in which the houses of the station 
are built. 

Quitting the Residency, I drive westward by the river side, over 
the site of the Captan Bazaar, past the iron bridge and the Nawab’s 
bridge, past also that huge fortified heap the Muchee Bawa, till 1! 
reach the beautiful enclosure in which the Great Inambara stands. 
This majestic structure—part temple, part convent, part palace, and 
now part fortress—dominates the whole terrain, and from its lofty flat 
roof one looks down on the plain, where the weekly Ad¢ or market 
is being held, on the gardens and mansions across the river, and 
southward upon the dense mass of houses which constitute the 
native city. Sentries promenade the battlements of the Muchee 
Bawn and the Inambara, and batteries of great guns frown out across 
the cleared plain on the city. The great Hall of the Inambara—an 
apartment to which, for space and height, I know none in Europe 
comparable—is now used as an arsenal, and here are stored the great 
siege guns which William Peel plied with such great skill and gal- 
lantry. Just outside the Inambara, on the edge of the maidan 
between it and the Moosa-bagh, I come on a little railed church- 
yard, where rest a few British soldiers who fell during Lord Clyde’s 
final operations in this direction. Then, with a sweep across the plain 
to the south, and by a slight ascent, I reach the gate of the city 
which opens into the Chowk or principal street—the street tra- 
versed in disguise by the dauntless Kavanagh when he went out from 
the garrison to convey information, and afford guidance to Sir 
Colin Campbell on his first advance. The gate-house is held: by a 
strong force of native policemen, armed as if they were soldiers ; and 
as I pass the guard I stand in the Chowd itself, in the midst of a 
throng of gaily clad male pedestrians, women in chintz trousers, 
laden donkeys, multitudinous children, and still more multitudinous 
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stinks. All down both sides the fronts of the lower stories are 
open, and in the recesses sit merchants displaying paltry jewellery, 
slippers, pipes, turban cloths, and Manchester stuffs of the gaudiest 
patterns. This main street of Lucknow has been called “ The Street 
of Silver,” but I could find little among its jewellery either of silver 
or of gold. The first floors all have balconies, and on these sit 
draped bare-footed women of Rahab’s profession. The women of 
Lucknow are fairer and handsomer, and the men bolder and more 
stalwart than in Bengal; and it takes no great penetration to dis- 
cern that Lucknow is still ruled by fear and not by love. 

It remained for me still to exp/oiter the scenes of the route by 
which Lord Clyde came in on both his advances ; but to do justice ta 
these would demand separate articles. Let me begin the hasty 
sketch at the Dilkoosha Palace, two miles and more away to the 
east of the Residency ; for on both occasions the Dilkoosha was his 
base. Wajid Ali’s twenty-foot wall has now given place to an 
earthen embankment surrounding a beautiful pleasure park, and there 
are now smooth green slopes instead of the dense forest through 
which Clyde’s soldiers marched on their turning movement. Ona 
swell in the midst of the park, commanding a view of the fantastic 
architecture of the Martiniere down by the tank, stands the gaunt 
ruin of the once trim and dainty Dilkoosha Palace, or rather garden 
house. From one of the pepper-box turrets up there Lord Clyde 
directed the attack on the Martiniere in his ultimate operation ; and 
here it was that, as Dr. Russell tells us, a round shot dispersed his 
staff on the adjacent leads. After quietude was restored the Dil- 
koosha was the head-quarters for a time of Sir Hope Grant, but 
now it has been allowed to fall into decay, although the garden in 
rear of it is prettily kept up. On the reverse slope behind the Dil- 
koosha was the camp in one of the tents of which Havelock died. 
We drive down the gentle slope once traversed at a rushing double 
by the Black Watch on their way to carry the Martiniere, past the 
great tank, out of the centre of which rises the tall column 
to the memory of Claude Martine, and reach the entrance of the 
fantastic building which he built, in which he was buried, and which 
bears his name. We see at the angle of the northern wing the slope 
up which the gun was run which played so heavily on the Dilkoosha 
up on the wooded knoll there. The Martiniere is now, as it was 
before the Mutiny, a college for European boys, and the young 
fellows are playing on the terraces. Grotesque stone statues are in 
niches and along the tops of the balconies ; you may see on them 
the marks of the bullets which the honest fellows of the Black Watch 
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fired at them, taking them for Bandies. I go down into a vault, and 
see the tomb of Claude Martine ; but it is empty, for the mutineers 
desecrated his grave, and scattered his bones to the winds of heaven. 
Then I make for the roof, through the dormitories of the boys, and 
past fantastic stone griffins and lions and Gorgons, till I reach the 
top of the tower and touch the flagstaff from which in the relief was 
given the answering signal to that hoisted on the tower of the Resi- 
dency. I stand in the niches where the mutineer marksmen used to 
sit with their hookahs and take pot shots at the Dilkoosha. I look down 
to the eastward on the Goomtee, and note the spot where Outram 
crossed on that flank movement which would have been so much more 
successful than it was had he been permitted to drive it home. To 
the north-east, beyond the topes, is the battle-ground of Chinhute, 
where Lawrence received so terrible a reverse at the beginning of the 
siege. Due north is the Koodrail viaduct, which Outram cleared 
with the Rifles and the 79th, and in whose vicinity Jung Bahadour, 
the crafty and bloodthirsty generalissimo of Nepaul, “co-operated” 
by a demonstration, which never became anything more. And to 
the west there lie stretched out before me the domes, minarets, and 
spires of Lucknow, rising above the foliage in which their bases are 
hidden ; and the routes of Clyde in the relief and the capture. The 
rays of the afternoon sun are stirring into colour the dusky grey ot 
the Secunderbagh, and of the Nuddun Rusoot, or “ Grave of the 
Prophet,” used as a powder magazine by the rebels. Below me on 
the lawn of the Martiniere is the big gun—one of Claude Martine’s 
casting—which did the rebels so much service at the other angle of 
the Martiniere, and which was spiked at last by two of Peel’s naval 
brigade, who swam the Goomtee for the purpose. That little enclosure 
slightly to the left front surrounds “all that can die” of that strange 
mixture of high spirit, cool daring, and weak principle, the famous 
chief of Hodson’s Horse. By Hodson’s side lies Captain da Costa 
of the 56th N. L., attached to Brazier’s Seikhs. Of this officer is told 
that, having lost many relatives in the butchery of Cawnpore, he 
joined the regiment likeliest to be in the front of the Lucknow fight- 
ing, and fell by one of the first shots fired in the assault on the 
Kaiser-bagh. 

Descending from the Martiniere tower, I traverse the park to the 
westward, passing the grave of Captain Otway Mayne, cross the dry 
canal along which are still visible the heaps of earth which mark 
the stupendous post line of the rebels’ defences, and bending to the 
left reach the Secunderbagh. This famous place was a pleasure 
garden surrounded with a lofty wall, with turrets at the angles and a 
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castellated gateway. The interior garden is now waste and 
forlorn, the rank grass growing breast high in the corners 
where the slaughter was heaviest. Here in this little en- 
closure, not bigger than the garden of Bedford Square, 2,000 
Sepoys died the death at the hands of the 93rd, the 53rd, 
and the 4th Punjaubees. Their common grave is under the 
low mound on the other side of the road. The loopholes 
stand as they were left by the mutineers when our fellows came 
bursting in through the ragged breach made in the reverse side from 
the main entrance by Peel’s guns. Further on—that is nearer to the 
Residency—I come to the Shah Nujeef, with its strong exterior wall 
enclosing the domed temple in its centre. It is still easy to trace 
the marks of the breach made in the angle of the wall by Peel’s 
battering guns, and the tree is still standing up which Salmon, 
Southwell, and Harrison climbed in response to his proffer of the 
Victoria Cross. Opposite the Shah Nujeef white girls are playing on 
the lawn of that castellated building, for the Koorsheyd Munzil, on 
the top of which Garnet Wolseley hoisted the British flag in the 
face of a feu denfer, is now a seminary for the daughters of 
Europeans. A little beyond, on the plain in front of the Motee 
Mahal, is the spot where Campbell met Outram and Havelock—a 
spot which methinks might well be marked by a monument; and 
after this I lose my reckoning by reason of the extent of the demo- 
lition, and am forced to resort to guess-work as to the precise 
localities. 





AL LYN SAHIB. 
BY FRANK PERCIVAL. 


BOOK I. 


Fate is a sea without shore, and the soul is a rock that abides ; 
But her ears are vexed with the roar, and her face with the foam of the tides. 


CHAPTER I. 


What shapest thou here at the World? ’Tis shapen long ago, 
The Maker shaped it, 7e thought it best even so. 

Thy lot is appointed, go, follow its hest ; 

Thy journey’s begun, thou must move and not rest, 

For sorrow and care cannot alter thy case, 

And running, not raging, will win thee the race. 


(~ AN is a sun, his senses are the planets,” says Novalis. 
And Captain Bagot, stumbling upon this in the 
pages of the “‘ Asiatic,” forthwith applied the theory 
ae to himself, but to none other ; ascribing to the orb 
peculiar brilliancy ; to its satellites the most exquisite lustre. 

At the present time the Aaditués of the Army and Navy Club are 
under eclipse of this shining light. But he is daily expected in Wales, 
where his gallant exploits during the fiery ordeal of the Indian 
rebellion cannot fail to glorify him in the minds of all who believe 
in them. 


Some years ago, in the spring, when sweet anemones blush and 
tremble in copse and thicket, he had walked in one fine morning to 
his brother’s house, Plas Madoc, leading by the hand his little 
daughter CEnone, a pale, lily-like maiden, whom he had brought 
from India to place in the care of his sister-in-law. 

Providence had lent him but this one bud, and that must have been 
upon the express understanding that she should become the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of her cousin Emily. 

The edification of which four-year-old maiden must have proceeded 
at rapid strides while listening to the wonderful tales that came to 
light about “ Pet Tota” and a gold-spotted pink frock ; or “ Tilwah,” 
that Alyn always bought her at the Dewarlee, and called “ snow in 
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moonshine.” From the proud and lofty height of six years old 
(Enone hugely patronised her little cousin Emily. 

“ When I have learnt a// my lessons in England I shall go back to 
mamma and marry Alyn. Mamma says ‘Nonsense’; but I can 
say ‘Nonsense’ too. Alyn never says ‘No’ tome. Soof course he 
won’t when I ask him to marry me.” 

It was quite clear that Alyn, whoever he might be, held a high 
place in (Enone’s estimation, higher even than her gold-spotted 
frock or the wonderful parrot ‘‘ Tota.” 


But years have elapsed since that time. “Tota” has given up the 
ghost ; and the spotted pink article, reduced in dimensions, has gone 
to swell the /rousseau of Mary Glenelg’s doll. 

So that, as befits the unity of the triad, Alyn’s image has also 
disappeared, or, at most, holds a precarious place in a dreamy 
memory. 

And in order that the vacuum may be filled which Nature abhors 
to such an extent that it matters little to her with what material she 
fills it, Eustace, Emily’s brother, cropping up from school and college, 
has been permitted to step in and supply the exigency of the 
situation. 

Not unlike two scoriz which, issuing from a crater, fall into the 
same stream, and continue their course side by side for miles, these 
two had floated down a portion of life’s current with little perceptible 
divergence on Eustace’s part, and none on hers, until the period had 
now arrived—the day even being fixed—for their marriage ; for the 
commencement of that wedded happiness that Keaon-Lwan, the 
Indian girl, envied the butterflies. 

September has again produced a splendid day, after the cold 
of the last week or two; the air being of that pure, clear kind 
that lifts you out of yourself and suggests the possibility—given only 
the courage to make the attempt—of soaring away bodily over sea 
and land, stealing a peep at those we love, and then hieing back, 
jubilant, manna-fed, strengthened for the day’s stern duties, with face 
radiant, as though we had talked with angels. 

But to return to common sense. 

A gentle breeze ruffles the bay, and heaps up wave after wave 
with frosted silver, as CEnone and Emily proceed to take their 
morning bath. 

(Enone adores the water, disporting in it like a water-ousel. Often 
has Emily to caution her against going out too far. So it happened 
to-day. 
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*“‘Nonsie, dear, not so far. You are just where the sands shelve so. 
much. Come back!” 

(Enone took the liberty of not seeing it just at present. But 
after a while, throwing herself on an advancing wavelet’s crest of 
dancing, shimmering foam, she floated towards her cousin with the 
saucy greeting : 

“What a muff you are, Nem: just as if there were the slightest 
danger! I half thought of swimming out to the Liverpool packet ; 
it will be in directly. Perhaps Eustace may come that way—who 
knows? They would stop to pick me up, don’t you think? Only 
fancy! (Bah! how the salt sticks in one’s eyes in the autumn!) 
Just fancy the windfall it would be to that most everlastingly dreary 
Llandudno Herald ;—‘ Narrow Escape of a Young Lady while 
Bathing! Rescue by her Bridegroom Elect!’ Followed by half a 
yard of notes of admiration. Would not that brother of yours jump 
into a hero all at once ?” 

“ And would not this cousin of mine become a blushing maiden, 
all at once, on board the Argus in her present costume ?” 

“Spiteful little puss! you are jealous already of my popularity.” 

‘Oh, celebrity! Grace Darling’s exploit would be nothing to it ! 
I’m going in, dear. Don’t be long.” 

* Just one plunge into this splendid wave coming.” 

On emerging from the bathing-machine the two girls set off at a 
brisk pace round the Orme’s Head, turning off, however, before 
long, towards the top of the cliff, where, heated and tired, they soon 
drop down on an accommodating mound, whose form and locality 
are ominously suggestive of having been removed by the “ twlwyth- 
teg” from the adjacent churchyard. 

“Oh, Nonsie, dear, I never was so hungry,” exclaims Emily, 
remorsefully ; “and what do you think? I have forgotten the 
sandwiches.” 

“Then, Nem, you will certainly be the death of me, for I am 
worse than hungry—I feel quite faint.” 

And, in the midst of this lugubrious prophecy, Ginone produces 
a sandwich-case of no mean pretensions, which is welcomed by a 
ringing little laugh, and its contents slowly, but with settled purpose, 
consumed. 

“You are such a dear thoughtful darling, Nonsie. Whatever I 
shall do without you, I don’t know. Just fancy! only three days 
more !” 

“ But you will have Polly Baring, Nem ; and what can your little 
heart require more ?” 
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“Don’t tease me, there’s a dear. I want a great deal more. I 
‘want you. Polly Baring cannot make up for you.” 

“ That is news. Do you know—I don’t mind telling you now—it 
has come into my head more than once to be jealous of her? ” 

“You ridiculous child! As if I did not love you that ocean-full 
better than Polly Baring. And apart from that, a girl is no earthly 
use to her friends when she is engaged.” 

“Then how about when she is married? I suppose that is 
worse ; so that I may expect you to pay me a duty visit once a year, 
and get up duty practisings, as you do at Aunt Chrissy’s, eh, Nem?” 

“*T am very good at Aunt Chrissy’s. I never practise more than 
five hours a day ; and when I have to get up new music to last for 
six months, till I go again, I cannot de it under. Besides, there is 
nothing else you can do to get over the time. I cannot exactly say 
‘ Aunt Chrissy, your place is so beastly dull, I am obliged to spend 
half my time at the piano.’ At home, where things are pleasanter, it 
is altogether different. Oh, but didn’t I make her stare one day. 
She had been laying down the law how every hour of the day 
ought to be passed ; and at last I got savage, and asked her how 
she would get on in heaven if she could not order the angels about. 
And it’s quite true; how it ever can be heaven to her without, I 
don’t see.” 

“ Poor Aunt Chrissy! She is painfully narrow-minded : but then 
she cannot help herself. I can never quite decide whether I like her 
or not. She hates me most cordially, I know ; but that is no earthly 
reason why I should return the compliment. Then it is settled you 
are content to come and see me once a year, Nemie ?” 

“Once a year. Yes, providing I stay six months. I don’t fancy 
Eustace would give me notice to quit. Because there is no fear of 
married people not seeing enough of each other. Of course a sister 
is not much, but men rather like a visitor about at times. It gives 
a pleasant sort of salty flavour to things. Don’t you think so?” 

“T think this, that you have been cogitating as usual, Nem. Oh, 
do look at that bit of wavy cloud round the crest of the moun- 
tain. Could anything be more perfect? And how gloriously 
clear the air is. See, there are the Cumberland hills. Poor me! 
I shall never like any place half so well as this my first English home, 
and this dear ‘ old Head.’” 

“The dear ‘old Head’ wants one thing at this moment though, 
and that is a fairies’ well or some other. If those old Romans had 
had any sense in their noddles they would have managed it some- 
how. But perhaps they did. They must have got thirsty enough 
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ever their stupid old copper-mines. I am not surprised at Eustace 
carrying a pocket-flask about with him if he ever gets as thirsty as I° 
am now.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Nemie—it is a shocking habit. I wish I 
could make him leave it off.” — 

“Tt is my opinion he never will—I have tried him times enough. 
Well perhaps he will, dear, for you. Ah me, it would be a great 
deal harder to bear if I were giving you up to any one else.” 

“Dear Eustace ! I hope he will be good to me. But remember, I 
do not start by thinking him the impersonation of every manly virtue 
under the sun, as his sister just now seems inclined to do.” 

“You mistake me altogether. That is not what I think at all. 
What I mean is that he meeds you to keep him straight. If all the 
best people were to go pairing off together, what would become of the 
feeble vacillating herd left ?” 

“A most charming inference. An earnest, right-principled girl, 
then, is to marry a shallow-pated ne’er-do-well. And the nice clever 
fellows are to get only feeble-minded inanities. I disapprove.” 

“ Ah, it is just the sort of thing you goody folks like, dragging 
people up out of the mire.” 

“Don’t you think Eustace might appreciate the argument if you 
rehearsed it with him? Ah, do remind me to call at Woodcock’s 
about my carte. He will be so angry if he sees it in the window 
again.” 

“Then why didn’t he go and tell the people himself, and not leave 
it for you to do? I do hope, Nonsie, you won’t give way to him in 
everything. For it won’t improve his disposition if you do. How 
plainly we can hear the people below.” 

“Yes, the air is so clear. But they really must be talking very 
loud. I suppose we ought to be getting home now, Nem. I shall 
not be able to come up here again, and so I must say good-bye to it. 
I think the scene never looked more lovely. Livingstone says of 
some African place that it might have been gazed on by angels in 
their flight. I am sure this might. And with a very considerable 
longing on their part, too, to have a dip.” 

“Nonsie, they are quarrelling.” 

“ The angels ?” 

“No, the people below. Iam sure they are. And hark, that’s a 
woman’s scream. No, don’t.” And she laid a detaining hand on her 
cousin’s arm. “If they see you perhaps they will be rude.” 

And catching a glimpse of a little Welsh child, Emily ran off 
saying— 
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“There may be a hut nearer than I thought. And they are bound 
to have water I should think. [I'll see if we can get some.” 

Instead of following her G2none walked to the edge of the cliff. 
And when Emily stopped and looked round to see if she were not 
coming too, she was amazed at seeing her stagger a few paces, and 
fall heavily to the ground. 

At her side in an instant, she lifted CEnone’s head upon her lap, 
took off her hat, rubbed her hands, and then endeavoured to attract 
towards her the little Welsh child, who no sooner found herself in 
request than she departed promptly out of sight. 

Here was a predicament. Emily had not much experience in faint- 
ing-fits, but she had a vague idea that water was indispensable. So 
gently depositing her cousin’s head on her own rolled up jacket, she 
set off in search of some; but not a trace of child, hut, or water 
could she come across. And afraid of going too far from her cousin 
she retraced her steps, to find CEnone in a sitting posture adjusting 
her hat and anxious to return home. 

Although dying to ask a hundred questions, Emily refrained, seeing 
her cousin look so pale and ill ; and coming upon a crowd of people 
congregated for some purpose at the corner of Church Walks, CEnone 
proposed that they should separate, as it would be easier to thread 
the way alone. 

They did so, and Emily, after waiting some time for her cousin, 
trotted off home, thinking that perhaps she had gone round by 
Woodcock’s about her carte de visite, and would be home before her. 


CHAPTER II. 


We oft by lightning read in darkest nights, 
And by your passions I read all your nature, 
Though you at other times can keep them dark. 
Nat. LEE. 


Ir was somewhere about four o’clock when the bridegroom-elect 
arrived in a car from Conway, Emily being the first to welcome him, 
rushing into his arms and lavishing upon him much sisterly en- 
dearment. Mrs. Bagot, as behoved an orthodox British matron 
who remembered the ceremony to follow in three days’ time, 
proceeded to the shedding of tears ; while his father, after the first 
“How do, my boy?” gazed at him with rickety sentiments 
of pride and misgiving, and thought “how very much that style of 
beard became him ; and would he be a better boy now that he was 
going to be married ?” 

Voz. XIV., N.S. 1875. 
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An impatient inquiry from Eustace as to “ Where’s GEnone ?” was 
followed by his instantly leaving the room in search of her; and 
Emily, somewhat loth, was impelled to flit after him with the com- 
forting assurance that she was not in the house. 

“Not at home! You expected me, I suppose? You got my 
letter ?” 

“Yes, yes; of course. I expect her in every minute. Some one 
must have detained her. Only I should have thought she would 
have been glad to get back, not being at all well.” 

“ Awfully important business, I should think, to send her dancing 
out alone.” 

“She did not go out alone. We went to bathe, of course, and 
then on to the Head. And there was a woman screaming ; and 
whether it frightened her, or what, I cannot think. But” —— 

“A woman screaming! A gull more likely. And so you made 
bigger fools of yourselves than usual, I suppose, by going staring 
about after nothing at all.” 

“ Just the contrary. We sat as still as mice. And, Eustace, I 
have been thinking ever since, it was very wrong of us. But it is so 
lonely up there ; and I was afraid ” —— 

“ Afraid because the place was quiet, and you heard a gull scream? 
I do think, Emily, you are the biggest idiot out.” 

“Thank you! You have brought your usual stock of compliments 
with you. It is no great wonder my being frightened, that I 
see, when (Enone fainted.” 

“ Fainted ! CEnone fainted? On the top of the Head? What 
time was that? I mean, had you been out long and got tired, or 
anything? Tell me all about it, Nem. Quick ; there’s a good girl!” 

“‘T have told you all there is to tell; except that we missed each 
other in a crowd, and I have not seen her since. You had better go 
now and dress for dinner. You will have none too much time.” 

“You say positively you neither of you moved, so it wasn’t 
looking over the cliff and turning giddy made her faint.” 

“She may have looked over for what I know. The place where 
she fell was certainly nearer the edge of the cliff than where we had 
been sitting. But it would not make her faint if she did.” 

** A minute ago you told me you never moved, either of you; and 
now you say that very likely she went and looked over, but you don’t 
know.” 

“T don’t know. I was dying of thirst, and I ran to catch a little 
Welsh child. I wanted some water; and when I looked round for 
(Enone, there she was, just falling.” 
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“‘ What do you think of these brown bags, Nem? Why, I declare 
they just match the festoonery on your dress. I was rather taken 
with them, but they have got so precious dirty coming over. I think 
Pll send them to Holt’s to be cleaned.” 

“They look to me as if they were just new on.” 

“Very much new on, when I have worn nothing else for this week 
past. Where’s the mater? I shall hear what she has got to say.” 

“‘ How stupid you are, Eu. What has come over you?” 

“The d—l, I think, and all his imps at once.” 

Sotto voce this, as he left the room, and by no means intended for 
his sister’s ears ; only that the young lady’s ears nappened to be very 
wide awake. And never doubting that his ill temper arose from 
vexation at CEnone’s absence, Emily put on her hat and set off in 
search of her. 

Meanwhile Eustace Bagot seemed bent on rendering the house 
uncomfortable to the utmost of his ability, by repeated applications 
to the bell-pull, shouting instructions to the servants from the top 
of the stairs, and the like. 

*“* Hayes, ask Mrs. Bagot to lend me her keys. Cannot find mine. 
Don’t see my gun-case about. Confound it; if you have left it in 
that Conway car you'll have to go and fetch it. Look if it is in the 
hall.” 

“No.” 

“Then, by Jove, you—— Oh! it is here. Now then, this way, 
sharp’s the word. I say, Hayes, how does the cellar stand affected ?” 

** Locked, sir.” 

“News that. What do you mean ?” 

“* New lock since you were here last, sir.” 

“Humph. Well, go and get a bottle at the ‘ Royal.’ And, Hayes, 
if those jades ask where you are going, tell them to get patent black- 
ing. And, look here, you have not brought up my boots. Stop, 
these brown bags must get a better taste of the brush than you are 
in the habit of giving them as a rule. There, get along with them, 
they are as full of dust as a Dublin shandredhan.” 

And by the time this Hyperion had daintily attired himself, got 
through his Havannah, and assumed his drawing-room smile of con- 
fectionery sweetness, tired little Emily had returned from her vain 
quest after her cousin CEnone, just made a hasty toilet, and was now 
‘explaining over again to her father how she had missed (Enone in 
the morning and had found no trace of her since. 

So immaculate a get-up deserved a better fate, no doubt, and 


Hyperion’s appetite fell accordingly. Or, perhaps the “patent 
I2 
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blacking” may have disagreed with him. At any rate, he was as 
sulky as a bear one minute, and the next as loquacious as an ape. 

It occurred to Emily, during dinner, that perhaps CEnone had gone 
to the Barings ; that she might have been seized with the idea of 
wishing good-bye to Lucy, who was too great an invalid to come to 
the wedding. 

But when Mr. Bagot suggested to Eustace that it would be as well 
for him to go and see, he was met by the filial response, 

““Confound it, no, I am deuced tired, and in no mood to be 
grinned at for a spoon. Nemie will be delighted to go and see her 
charming Polly. Won’t you, Nem?” 

“ Emily is tired if you like,” interposed her father, with less limp- 
ness than usual. “It is you who should go, and none other.” 

‘ All right, governor. Hand over the decanter. Here’s to her 
health. And to the deuce with all fainting-fits.” 

This latter aspiration to himself, as he passed into the hall, also, 

“I wonder if it has anything to do with——. She is a good 
plucked ’un. What if I were to say to her——. Bah! am I going 
to turn driveller? Never ! come what may.” 

And a violent bang of the door cut off the rest of the interesting 
monologue. 

Returning, at length, after a fruitless search, Eustace, as he was 
about to enter the house, was accosted by the boatman Glenelg, who, 
touching his sou’ wester, asked, 

‘Ha’ ye seen our Mary to-day, Mr. Eustace? She was gone out 
before any of us was up this morning; and I should like to know 
what has ’come of her.” 

“ Have you gone mad lately, Glenelg? It is clear to me you've 
no business to be at large. How should I be likely to see your 
daughter? To say nothing of not having been two hours in the place !” 

‘* More unlikely things might happen. You went and turned the 
girl’s head with your fine speeches and palavering. And there’s my 
mate, Joe Blair, as would have made her as good a husband as ever 
lived, can’t get a civil word out of her. But he swears he won't do 
another stroke of work ’till she’s found, for all that.” 

“Enough of this. And look you here, Glenelg, make a jabber 
about my ‘fine speeches,’ as you call them, and it will be considerably 
the worse for you. You may go and chop up your boats for fire- 
wood for all the use they'll be to you. Keep a still tongue in your 
head, and perhaps you may find it worth your while. Not that it 
matters a straw to me, only a fellow doesn’t care to have that sort of 
thing raked up just as he is going to be married.” 
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And Mr. Eustace Bagot, his handsome countenance slightly per- 
turbed, re-entered the house. 

It was now getting late, and Miss Bagot’s prolonged absence had 
become alarming. So much so that Mr. Bagot determined on going 
to talk over the matter with Police-sergeant Perry. And upon 
Eustace declining to accompany him, he set out alone. 

He was still closeted with the police-sergeant when a boy burst 
into the room, exclaiming, 

“Oh! father, you are wanted. ‘There’s been a ”»—— 

And then, seeing a white troubled-looking stranger, he had the 
presence of mind to stop short. But at the same time gave his 
father such an appealing glance that with a hasty word of apology 
to Mr. Bagot, the sergeant followed his impetuous son into the 
kitchen ; all the more promptly, possibly, from having jumped to the 
conclusion that John’s business might have something to do with 
Mr. Bagot’s. And as this gentleman had already pledged himself to 
a liberal course of action, Sergeant Perry beheld, as he thought, a 
speedy termination to a lucrative stroke of business. 

But John Perry’s heart, though constructed, no doubt, upon the 
recognised rules of hydraulics, and all its great tubes duly furnished 
with the ordinary mechanical contrivances of valves, &c., differed 
somewhere notwithstanding from that of most men of his profession. 
And when, at the conclusion of the interview with his son John, he 
again confronted Mr. Bagot’s anxious face, this organ beat lustily as 
Thor’s hammer against his breast. Nor was its propelling power at 
all influenced by anticipations of his own loss or gain. 

In Mr. Bagot’s eyes the police officer’s altered manner was anything 
but pleasant. A minute ago the man was all sympathy and defer- 
ence ; and now he had become a fussy, opiniated person, too much 
engaged to trouble about hunting up missing young ladies, and to 
whom Mr. Bagot, one of the oldest and most influential residents 
in the place, was simply a bore to be got rid of with all possibie 
promptitude and despatch. 

“If Mr. Bagot would give him time, say a couple of hours, he 
would think it well over, and call and let Mr. Bagot know the result.” 

And Mr. John Perry proceeded to open the door before his visitor 
had relinquished the ease of his Windsor arm-chair. 

Mr. Bagot’s wits were in as complete a state of obfuscation as they 
had ever been in in his life, and that is saying not a little. 

“Two hours to consider! Absurd. Nothingof the kind. I am 
to be put off till he chooses to attend to me. That is all. While he 
gets his supper, I should not wonder. And what a hurry he was in ; 
it will be some time before 7 trouble him with a visit again.” 
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But by the time Mr. Bagot arrived home, much of this feeling had 
worn off, and as little rancour existed in his mind towards John 
Perry as though raspberry jam had usurped the place of grey nuclei 
in the recesses of his brain. 

As a modest ring was heard about half-past ten it was not unnatural 
to suppose that it heralded the sergeant’s visit ; although it was still 
within the time agreed upon by that officer. It turned out, 
however, to be the boatman Glenelg, who, fortified by copious 
libations at the “ Three Bells,” had determined on having it out with 
“Master Eustace,” and for this purpose had stormed the enemy’s 
stronghold and effected an entrance. But Hayes bade fair to be a 
match for him, standing his ground, and roundly asserting that young 
Mr. Bagot had gone to bed long ago. Whereupon ensued such a 
volley of threats and fierce invectives that Mrs. Bagot, having failed 
in inducing her son to move, got up to ascertain for herself the cause 
of the tumult. 

This was conclusive, even to Eustace Bagot; and “ pulling 
himself together,” with the air of being superlatively bored, he 
sauntered from the room, calling to Hayes to “show the man into 
the den.” 

This apartment had the advantage of double doors, and was, 
moreover, situated at the back of the house. But even these cir- 
cumstances could not prevent the sounds of a stormy altercation 
reaching the drawing-room, and when the doors were eventually 
opened and a forcible ejection of the boatman took place, it was 
sufficiently evident that the interview had not been a very amicable 
one. 

Mr. Bagot naturally asked his son for an explanation, but all he 
got for reply was that “the man was drunk, and surely he was not 
called upon to go over a maniac’s ravings ?” 

The temperature was becoming warm, when, with a peculiar 
sinuosity of voice, as if he too had proclivities towards “‘ patent 
blacking,” Hayes announced “ Mr. Perry.” 

“You have brought news of my niece, I hope, Mr. Perry?” 
asked Mrs. Bagot, with nervous anxiety. 

“No, ma’am. No news at all, I am happy to say.” 

“You appear to me strangely to underrate the importance of the 
subject, Perry,” said Mr. Bagot. “It can scarcely be a matter of 
congratulation to us to have no news of my niece.” 

**T know, sir. I didn’t mean that. But there has been a” 

And John Perry made just as sudden a halt as his son and heir 
had done a couple of hours previously. 
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More convinced than ever of the correctness of his suspicions, 
Mr. Bagot adjourned to the bell-rope. The unconscious sergeant 
sat on, immovable as Fate. 

Having got rid of a huskiness, he proceeded to explain : 

“When I said I was glad to bring you no news, sir, my meaning 
was this : If you remember, my little boy called me away while I was 
talking to you. He wouldn’t have done that, though he was sent 
to tell me to make haste, only he thought, as I did when I heard it, 
that it might be one and the same thing. But it wasn’t, sir. It’s 
that I am glad about ; for his news was very bad. A poor girl had 
come to her death—off the Head, it was thought. And how could I 
know, sir, but it was your niece ’till I had been and seen? Though 
if it had, how I could have come to you to-night is more nor 
I can say.” 

Mr. Bagot got up and paced the room, perhaps a little conscience- 
smitten. At length— 

“There can, of course, be no mistake about this matter, Perry ? 
You say you have seen—— ?” 

“‘T have seen and identified it, sir. Andso has her own mother. It 
is the daughter—step-daughter, so they say—of the boatman Glenelg. 
She was always called Glenelg.” 

“Mary Glenelg !” observed Mrs. Bagot. “‘ Why her father was in 
the house not half an hour ago. Then he could not have known of 
it, Eustace? How very dreadful! Ah, you were going to tell us, 
Eustace, just as Perry came in, what he came for.” 

“T am not aware of it. He has lost some fishing-tackle of mine. 
But why he should come here drunk to make a row about it is 
more than I know.” 

“ And of course he had not yet heard about his daughter ?” 

“Well, now I come to think of it, he did say she had been away 
from home all day. But as she is a girl to go to fairs and that 
kind of thing, I don’t think it troubled him much.” 

“Poor fellow! I am very sorry, very sorry indeed!” put in Mrs. 
Bagot. “If he calls again, Eustace, I should like to see him.” 

Eustace grunted something to the effect that he was not 
likely to call again in a hurry. And Perry, as he took his depar- 
ture, having delivered himself of the opinion that nothing more 
could be done till the morning, the only thing satisfactory was to go 
to bed. 

Alone in her room, Emily gave way to a violent fit of weeping. 
The fatigues of the day had been too much for her, and her excited 
brain refused to disentangle from the web of her cousin’s fate either 
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Perry’s sad tidings or the screams that had rent the still air in the 
morning. 

Calmer thoughts, however, succeeded, and, taking up her station 
at the window, she gazed up and down the road with eager longing 
to see her cousin’s well-known figure come tripping along it. 

““Where could she be?” she asked herself for the hundredth 
time ; and, “ oh, why had she so foolishly, weakly left her? Had she 
overlooked any one likely to take possession of her in any way, 
either for dinner or to stay the night? Had she acted on the 
impulse of going off to ‘make friends,’ before her marriage, with 
Aunt Chrissy? Orhad she again fainted ?” 

Hypotheses these that brought not a moment's consolation with 
them ; Miss Bagot being too well known not to have been brought 
home without an instant’s delay, while the fact of her staying out 
alone, and especially on the day that Eustace was expected, appeared 
to Emily, in the absence of accident, a simple impossibility. 

Then, as regards Aunt Chrissy, putting aside a four-mile walk, 
(Enone would never have gone to her in a “ morning print,” a slight 
that the exacting old lady would have been the last to forgive any 
one, and least of all “that haughty, self-willed Indian girl,” who, 
not being cut out according to her own skimped pattern, of course 
possessed no virtue or excellence of any kind. 

As the hall clock struck one Emily reluctantly turned from the 
window, and, throwing a plaid around her, lay down on the bed, 
prepared to rush to the door on the smallest provocation. 

But though her auricular powers had been as good as those of 
Clustfain ap Clustfeinydd, “who could hear the sound of the dew- 
drop in June falling from the grass-stalk in the four corners of the 
world,” they were bound at last to succumb to a restless slumber, 
out of which she was presently awakened, and, on going to the 
window, she recognised by the faint glimmer of the street lamp the 
boatman Glenelg, who, with his arms raised in an attitude of menace, 
was invoking, apparently for the edification of his companion, 
deep curses on the head of “ that scoundrel Eustace Bagot.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Swing on, old pendulum of the world, 
For ever and for ever 

Keeping the time of suns and stars, 
The march that endeth never. 


Your monotone speaks joy and grief, 
And failure and endeavour : 


Swing on, old pendulum, to and fro, 
For ever and for ever. 


Berore the hour for breakfast, Emily had satisfactorily settled it in 
her own mind that it was no mission of hers to proclaim on the 
house-tops those vagaries of Glenelg’s that had chanced to come 
before her in the watches of the night. By which decision it may be 
suspected that in the hold of her foolish little heart there lay huddled 
together a huge cargo of sympathy for the poor boatman. 

A good deal of hope had hung on the morning’s letters, but they 
failed to gratify it. One spiteful little thing instead even added to 
the tribulation by announcing the coming of that brilliant Phoebus 
Captain Bagot in the afternoon. 

This was particularly pleasant and exhilarating, as, in case the 
haughty, self-willed Indian girl declined to appear before the arrival 
of the 3.20 train, the haughty, self-willed Indian magnate might be 
expected to come down upon the family with the fury of an in- 
toxicated cyclone. 

But an adventurous individual promptly volunteered to bear the 
brunt of the first meeting by taking the pony-chaise and meeting 
his uncle and future father-in-law at the Conway station. 

Llandudno trains as yet were in the womb of Time. 

It was now half-past ten, but Eustace, having “‘ some business to 
do at Conway,” elected to start at once. 

To the remonstrances made to the effect that long before three 
o’clock CEnone might return, and her father be saved the anxiety 
about her, he replied : 

‘So much the better. Good capital that. Whereas, if I wait til? 
two o’clock it may be gone. And I shall have nothing to work 
upon.” 

This much he got his own way. Then he called on Perry, whose 
communications, however, were not of paramount importance. The 
search that had been made at daybreak had resulted merely in 
the discovery of the sandwich-case, supposed to have been left on 
the ground by the young ladies the day before. 
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This article, fortunately or not, Eustace was able to identify. 

“ And, sir,” added Perry, “if I were to take a line and plummet, 
and let it drop from where that box was found, down to the foot of 
the cliff, it wouldn’t be a stone’s throw from the place where that 
poor girl of Glenelg’s was picked up. You know, sir, that stone, the 
shape of ”"—— 

“T’ve no doubt this is all deeply interesting, Perry. But my busi- 
ness, you understand, refers solely to my cousin’s absence. You are 
making every inquiry, you say, but at present know nothing. ‘That's 
about it, I think.” 

And hardly waiting for Perry’s brief reply, his impatient highness 
drove off at a furious pace, until happening to notice that he was 
attracting universal attention, he drew rein, and proceeding leisurely 
on his way to Conway, put up at the Castle Hotel. 

Billiard tables have often much to answer for, or they are greatly 
maligned. 

While toying on their seductive verdancy, the hours slipped past 
Eustace Bagot— 

As sugar melts in tea away. 
So that while the train was overdue, the ponies were still snorting 
within the luxurious precincts of the stable. 

Tossing the ostler half-a-sovereign, Fustace proceeded to inquire 
what time the car got back from Llandudno yesterday, and whether 
his gun-case were not left in it ; adding : 

* Just look it up, Tom, will you, before I come again. You may 
keep the change. It must have been after dark, then, when David 
got back. ’Tis to be hoped it isn’t lost. Now, look sharp into the 
station.” 

“T say, Howel,” remarked Tom, the ostler, confidentially to the 
“help,” about to be turned off for the dull season, “if as how ye ever 
wants to look at a prince of a man—a ra’al gentleman, as there’s no 
mistake about, ‘fore ye goes and buries yerself down there at 
Machynlleth—-jist ye run arter that un, and take a good look at un, 
so as ye’ll knaw ’n again; for ye’ll never see his loike till yer comes 
back to the Castle. And they bain’t as plentiful as mussels about here. 
Now, look alive. I’d do anything for a good un like him.” 

And the speaker bestowed all his energy on filling his pipe, while 
Howel Owen leisurely “ harnessed the tits.” 

The train, according to Welsh precedent, being behind time—a 
mercy for which Eustace was devoutly grateful—shot into the station 

-as he ran down the incline; and thanks to the noticeability of the 
Indian nabob, who between upper and nether masses of fur 
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displayed the merest segment of face, his affectionate nephew was 
enabled to reach the carriage door by the time it stopped. 

But small as was the space disclosed of the human face divine, the 
watch-towers of the citadel occupied their due proportion, and their 
ebon sentinels noted with a scowl that Eustace’s delicate attentions 
must all have been thrown away but for the fortuitous arrival of the 
train fifteen minutes behind time. 

Booking this for future use, the old Bengalee shook hands cordially 
enough, inquiring after everybody in general, and his daughter in par- 
ticular. To which questions Eustace replied that they were “all 
right.” 

Now, you and I, reader, may have answered in much the same way 
as this upon occasions, and remembered a moment after that we left 
our paternal relative agonising in the vicious throes of gout, our sister 
in bed with scarlet fever, and the whole house, from garret to base- 
ment, converted into a hospital. 

But while this slight discrepancy on our part would be a mere Zapsis 
lingua, it was, I regret to say, on that of Mr. Eustace Bagot, the 
result of mature deliberation. 

Every available nook of the small phaeton being at length packed 
with zmpedimenta various, they set off—Eustace affecting the laconic, 
while supposed to be occupied in mind with the subject of driving. 

“No fancy had he,” he said to himself, “to bear the brunt of the 
old man’s displeasure, to bend to the fury of an overbearing, irre- 
sponsible despot whose life had been spent ordering ‘niggers’ 
about.” 

But the Captain’s appreciation of the Eastern proverb that “Silence 
is golden” was not in this instance highly marked; and having 
absorbed a stray idea to the effect that his nephew's silence had pro- 
bably originated in some lover’s quarrel, he opened fire on the young 
man, to compel him to show his colours, and asked him why he had 
not brought CEnone with him, this fine September day, adding that 
the back seat would have done for Aim, old broken-up hulk as 
he was. 

“Much he would have esteemed the back seat, or the unwary 
individual who should have ventured to suggest it,” thought Eustace. 
“If I thought there was going to be a row I’d get up a smash with 
the next thing on the road. Confound it! What do I care? He 
can but get in a rage ; and / had better not take matters too coolly. 
So here goes for virtuous indignation.” 

“Of course I should have liked nothing better than to bring 
(Enone ; but she knew I was coming, and then settled to go out all 
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day. It’s not treating a fellow as he has a right to expect under 
the ”—— 

“But you say you came over yesterday. I am talking of to-day.” 

“Andsoam JI. _ If she didn’t see fit to return, I don’t see how I 
could bring her.” 

“ By going to fetch her, man. D—— it! if my daughter is not 
worth that trouble, the less you have to do with her the better.” 

“ A very uncalled-for inference. If I had not been obliged to get 
over here early on business, it is probable she might have come with: 
me. Of course she is at home right enough by this time.” 

‘Put those animals along a little faster then, if we are not to be 
drenched in this confounded rain. <A plague upon such a country, 
where you get sunshine one minute and a waterspout the next.” 

The most opportune thing in the world, thought Eustace, to 
drown further discussion, and prevent him getting an inkling of the 
truth. 

But devoutly as he longed to come to the end of this interesting 
téte-a-téte, he was compelled at the Captain’s instigation to stop for 2 
few minutes and shelter beneath a couple of stunted oaks, that made 
an ambitious but futile attempt to adorn the road-side. 

Here again the fortune of the morning was against the youth. 

At billiards he had signalised himself by the most wretched play, 
and by losing every bet he made. He had affronted instead of con- 
ciliated the nabob, on whom he hung great expectations. And now 
his evil genius must needs draw within the sphere of operations two 
luckless pedestrians, who, of all the topics in the world, must needs 
choose to chatter, like the magpies that they look, about the finding 
of the “mangled remains of a young lady at the foot of the Orme’s 
Head.” 

As a man of refined taste, Eustace naturally closed his ears 
against their plebeian talk. Not so the Captain. Presently he 
threw himself out of the chaise, at no small risk to his equilibrium, 
caught hold of one red-bearded jay by the collar, and in his excite- 
ment almost shook him as if bent on eliciting the truth from some 
degraded Chandala. 

For the moment, only, grief and indignation combined to 
render him irresponsible for his actions, but only for a moment. 
Recovering himself, he relaxed his hold so suddenly that he recoiled 
against the carriage-wheel, as he gasped out : 

“ What—what is that you are saying? A young lady found dead ! 
It is my child! Eustace, it is my child, and you know it, and are 
keeping it from me. It is true, by Heaven! I see it in every line 
of your face.” 
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And before Eustace could find words befitting so astounding an 
accusation, the poor old Captain turned almost meckly to the tourist, 
and entreated him to tell him all he knew. 

“‘T heard just now at Llandudno,” was the reply, “that a young 
lady had been found dead close to the foot of the Orme’s Head, and 
people seemed to think it was likely there had been foul play. I 
don’t know anything more about it.” 

“And her name? Does no one know her name?” 

‘‘ Of course it is known,” said Eustace. ‘Only there is no young 
lady concerned in the matter; but only a poor boatman’s daughter, 
who has most likely thrown herself off the cliff. I saw Perry, the 
police-sergeant this morning, and he has identified her, so there can 
be no mistake about it.” 

“Strange thing, then, that no one knows her name.” 

‘* All Llandudno knows her name. It is Mary Glenelg. 

* That’s it!” broke in the tourist. “I knew I should remember, if 
I heard it. Allow me!” 

And perpetrating some small courtesy on the irascible old man, 
who was resuming his seat, and whose peculiar way of accosting him 
he had condoned on the strength of his great distress, the stranger 
doffed his nondescript head-gear as they drove off; and then, heav- 
ing a deep sigh, ejaculated : 

* Poor man! poor man! What if it should turn out to be his 
daughter after all?” 

“ How can that be, when the young fellow said what her name 
was 2?” 

“It is my belief he just said anything to keep things quiet. Why 
didn’t he speak up at first, and say what he knew instead of sitting 
there for all the world as if he was deaf and dumb? I don’t know 
anything about her name ; but the old fellow looked so miserable I 
thought I would risk a cram for the sake of giving him half an hour’s 


” 


peace.” 

‘‘T should like to know the upshot of it; but I suppose we never 
shall.” 

“Why not? We are safe to get a Zimes at Bangor.” 

“You be blowed !” 

‘*Look at one, I mean. You don’t suppose I contemplated 
investing.” 

‘Do you expect me tu believe you swear by the Zimes to that 
extent? An accident happens here yesterday ; and before we can 
get to know anything about it we must have recourse to a London 
paper. What bosh !” 

“T’ll bet you anything you like, from a guinea meerschaum to an 
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ounce of Cavendish, that you may listen to as many accounts of it 
here as you like, and they'll all be either completely false or grossly 
exaggerated.” 

“ All right, my boy, stick up for the shop, till all is blue, when the 
advertisement ’ll pay. But there’s nothing to be got out of me. So, 
what’s the use? I wonder who the old bloke was. Had got an 
over-seas sort of look with him. And what a natty little turn-out !” 

“T only wish he’d lend it us for the next ten days. I'd whistle a 
different tune then to liking walking best. Botheration take the pipe. 
What ails it? It won’t draw a bit. Wait a minute.” 

Meanwhile the “ natty turn-out ” drew near to its destination. And 
Eustace had been informed of his uncle’s intention to proceed at 
once and ascertain for himself whether this unfortunate affair did 
or did not immediately concern him. In vain Eustace urged the 
certainty of finding GEnone at home. 

“JT will not cross the threshold of your house till I am con- 
vinced.” 

“ Perry will convince you in two minutes. We will go to him.” 

“ Nothing on earth will convince me but my own eyes. But you 
may drive there first, if you like.” 

Mr. Perry, fortunately, was found at home, luxuriating in a nap in 
the comfortable “‘ Windsor.” An unusual press of business being on 
hand, and Mrs. Perry having a large wash about, she had been struck 
with the abnormal idea of having a fire lighted in the parlour 
on a “work-a-day.” But though her spouse had been snoring, 
“trumpet-nosed through the land o’ Nod,” as vociferously as the 
Ephesian youths, he must have been awakened by the clatter of 
Eustace’s charioteering, and its sudden stoppage at his own door. 
Thither he accordingly repaired with due alacrity, and submitted 
patiently to the brusque cross-questioning of the sceptical captain. 
He was, however, successful in convincing him. Ard the old gentle- 
man’s terrors allayed, he was content to be driven to his brother's 
house in silence. 

Miss Bagot had not returned, and although her father got eventually 
to understand that the cause of her absence and her present where- 
abouts were among the things as little known as the mission of comets’ 
tails, rotifers, or the man in the moon, so weighty had been the burthen 
removed by Perry that everything now seemed trifling in comparison. 
And he succeeded in dining and getting through the evening in the 
comfortable frame of mind which befitted an august luminary whose 
affections, interests, or desires could not by any possibility be des- 
tined long to remain under eclipse. 

(To be continued.) 
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My friend Edward Capern, the poet, sends me a long letter full 
of personal recollections and expressions of feeling relative to poor 
Tom Hood, of whom the Bideford Poet was a very intimate and 
loving friend. I received this familiar tribute too late to ask Mr. 
Lucy to make use of it in his excellent biographical sketch. “ The 
world is all the colder to me for his loss,” says Mr. Capern ; “ his 
death has made a blank in my life that can never be filled, and when 
I heard he was dead I said ‘I care not now how soon I follow.’ 
He was a very woman in loving tenderness and sympathy, ever 
studying how he could give pleasure to and serve his friends. During 
the many years that I had the privilege of his friendship I always 
found him the same—kind-hearted, gentle, loving, and true.” Mr. 
Capern recalls the time when he first met his friend at the office of 
Fun, “the proudest place in all the world to him,” and tells of the 
impression made upon him by “the tall and handsome figure, the 
manly presence, the pleasant countenance and musical voice.” The 
poet spent some days with Hood at his pretty little villa “ Green- 
bank,” at Penge, and he speaks of his local popularity, his domestic 
joyousness, and his stock of pets, of which there were enough at 
Greenbank to stock a small menagerie. There were a pony,‘‘Grim,” 
a huge mastiff, a couple of smaller sorts of dogs, one or two tabby 
cats, a pair of parrots, a magpie called “ Jack,” a seagull, canaries 
and other small birds, gold and silver fishes, and latterly he kept a 
raven, which was a very great favourite, and a peacock and his mate. 
“Then there were his flowers, his love for which was like his love for 
children—a perfect passion. Who that remembers him as he walked 
up Fleet Street, or sitting at his old place at the office, will ever be 
able to dissociate him from his dainty artisticaliy arranged ‘ button- 
hole,’ composed of a few red and brown-coloured leaves, a pansy or 
two, a spray of maiden-hair or white heather thrown together naturally 
as if by accident? it was a poem in form and tint, and you felt it was 
the work of an artist, ‘Tom Hoodish’ and inimitable. ‘Totty 
dear’ was the household name he answered to in those days at 
Greenbank, and ‘ Billy’ was the name to which his wife would play- 
fully respond. Greenbank was a refuge of the fatherless, the sick, 
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and the friendless. My poor friend Prowse, and Paul Grey, and 
Tom Robertson, and many others now no more, loved him for his 
kindness. Prowse’s last words to him from Nice, where he was 
dying—lI have seen the slip of paper, which Hood held as a precious 
treasure—were ‘ Love is stronger than death.’ . . . . You never saw 
him showing off; he was too modest and misgiving for that. He 
was naturally fond of fun and was more of a humourist than 
a wit. He was too kindly in his nature to hit hard. 

‘Copy, sir,’ said a printer one day to him, when 
he was worn and weary with sorrow. ‘I can’t write,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Yes, sir, you can. Only take your pen and dip it in the 
ink and you will write a column of verse in no time ; you can always 
do that, no matter how ill you are.’ ‘ And,’ said Hood to me, ‘I 
had to do it. . . . He religiously preserved everything be- 
longing to or relating to his father, his MSS., his little sketches, his 
letters from Wordsworth, Lamb, Sir Walter Scott, and others, presenta- 
tion pictures and handsome presentation books given by the authors. 
He was very vigilant in his look-out lest his father’s thoughts should 
be cribbed or mangled ; indeed so great a reverence had he for the 
reputation of the author of the ‘ Bridge of Sighs’ that I feel 
satisfied that he somewhat sacrificed his own genius at the shrine of 
his father’s.” Mr. Capern then relates how, being in London last 
October with Mrs. Capern, Mr. Hood pressed them to spend a few 
days with him at Peckham Rye, how Mr. Hood’s too evident iilness 
led the poet to hesitate, and how a few days later Mr. Hood sent 
one of his characteristic laconic notes, saying, “There is a pillow 
and a potato for you, and if you don’t come I will review your last 
book.” They went, and when they reached the door Mrs. Hood 
stood before them ‘in tears, and said, “Tom is dying!” Mr. Capern 
saw him. “ He smiled and looked as brave as a hero; but oh, 
what a change!” On the 21st of October the poet called again, 
and Mrs. Hood received him with a smile, and was full of hope. 
Mr. Hood was better, and Mr. Capern saw him “at his desk, 
among his papers, in his favourite velvet coat, wearing the same old 
smile, and he welcomed me in the same old cheery tone.” “I am glad 
you have called, old fellow,” said Hood; “I feel better, and shall 
get over it.” He spoke of his wife playfully as his ‘‘ best doctor.” 
He called Mr. Capern’s attention to some presents he had received 
from certain little girls, correspondents in connection with Good Things, 
and exclaimed, “The dear children, I love them!” “ Would you 
like,” he asked, “‘to hear a poem I wrote on a legend I picked 
up at Dieppe, when I was over there last with my sister?” and he 
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read the verses, “‘ The Phantom Fishing Boat,” from an early copy 
of the Comic Annual, and Mr. Capern knows not how to tell with . 
what feeling he has read many times since then those weird and 
seemingly prophetic lines. Mr. Hood then insisted that the poet 
should recite his poem, “ The Old Stonebreaker,” which was a great 
favourite of Hood’s, and he wished his wife to hear it. Hood’s last 
words to Capern were, “God bless you, my dear old boy ; there is 
life in the old dog yet.” But in less than one month he was dead. 





THERE is a story somewhere of a man who was sent mad by the 
letter O. The Dover coach used to pass his window, and offended 
him by forcing upon his eyes the name of the front-door of England 
spelt not Dover, but Dovor. The latter form is somewhat favoured 
by the Doverese themselves ; but this man was an orthographical 
purist, and a daily sight of the hateful vowel—gutfa cavat lapidem— 
induced, first, nervous irritation, then morbid watching and brooding, 
then monomania, and, finally “literal” lunacy. That suicide did not 
supervene may be surmised from a communication that appears to 
issue from the same brain. “ Why,” the writer asks in petulant tone, 
“will every novelist, every journalist, everybody in short, persist in 
speaking of a bar sinister? I tumble over it everywhere ; and it is 
too provoking to have one’s heels perpetually tripped up by a non- 
entity. There is no such thing as a bar sinister, any more than there 
is a left-hand chin. The Gentleman’s Magazine ought to abolish such 
an insult to heraldry—the science of gentlemen. What the igno- 
ramuses mean is a dend sinister. For the benefit of novelists in 
general, you may explain that a bar is a band drawn horizontally 
across the shield. Bar sinister would imply that a horizontal line is 
necessarily drawn from left to right—which is nonsensical surplusage. 
But a bend is a band drawn diagonally from one corner of the shield, 
and is technically called ‘sinister’ to distinguish the upper corner 
from which it is drawn—for it is clear that while a horizontal band can 
have but one direction, a diagonal band has two. It is this bend 
sinister that represents what people mean when they enrage me with 
their nonsensical bar sinister. It may be that some foreign heralds 
call a bend a bar. If I were a Frenchman I might call Dover 
Douvres. But as an Englishman who holds by Guillim, I am driven 
out of my senses by charlatans who pretend to make scientific allu- 
sions when they don’t know the difference between two honourable 
ordinaries like a bend and a bar. We shall next have them con- 
founding a Guze with a Wyvern.” My touchy correspondent does 
not seem to be aware that when a false phrase once strikes the 
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popular imagination it becomes legal tender as current coin. A “bar” 
conveys an idea; a “bend” conveys none, at least to the non- 
heraldic mind. Somebody is probably at this moment quoting a 
certain line from Milton, as if it ran “‘ To-morrow to fresh fields and 
pastures new.” We shall not be particularly angry because “ fields” 
ought to be “ woods”; the alliteration, or the wider metaphorical 
applicability of “fields” has commended itself to the popular ear, 
and so “ fields ” it must be, and so bar sinister it must be to the end 
of time. There are well informed writers whom nothing will con- 
vince that a fugue is not a florid musical passage, and that Dionysius 
was not the Greek name for the god of wine, to judge from daily 
printed authority. The natural history of the common misuse of 
technical terms and proper names, especially among novelists whose 
forte is a knowledge of everything in general, would be an interesting 
contribution to the museum of literary curiosities, and could offend 
none but the paltry minority of those who quote at first hand and are 
careful to understand the words they use. 





THE Zimes is not the only London newspaper that deals generously 
with disabled members of its staff. I am obliged to Mr. S. R. 
Townshend Mayer for the following letter, which does an act of 
justice that will be gratifying to many readers :—“ The author of the 
article ‘The £ s.@. of Literature’ says that ‘the Zimes is the only 
newspaper that makes the slightest provision for men who break 
down in its service.’ This is an error. It is only just for me to 
point out that the Daily Telegraph follows the Zimes in this respect 
as well as in many others. A year or two ago, when a chief member 
of its staff broke down from sheer overwork and was compelled to 
relinquish his post, the proprietors of the Zé/egraph very liberally 
granted him a pension amounting to more than one-third of his 
salary, besides paying him for any special work his shattered health 
would permit him to do ; and when he died Messrs. Levy and Lawson 
behaved very handsomely to his widow, offering to do for her what- 
ever her son thought would be right ; and the result was that they 
made her a liberal allowance—which she still receives. This 
fact speaks so well for all concerned that even at the risk of 
something like breach of confidence I feel it my duty to record it in 
the face of a statement to the contrary. As an addendum to the 
numerous apposite illustrations given in the very interesting article 
referred to I may mention that when William Johnson Fox edited 
the ‘ Monthly Repository ’—to which J. S. Mill, Leigh Hunt, R. H. 
Horne, W. S. Landor, George Meredith, and others contributed— 
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his system was, on receiving an article and using it, to send a cheque 
for ten guineas to the writer with a letter asking him to accept that 
sum as a ‘retaining fee’ for occasional articles, and adding that as the 
magazine barely paid its expenses, and was carried on chiefly to 
advocate certain religious and political views, he trusted all future 
articles from the same pen would be contributed gratuitously. And 
it is a curious fact that in no instance of any consequence did 
W. J. Fox, or R. H. Horne, or Leigh Hunt as editor, lose really 
valuable contributions on these terms.” 





WITH great satisfaction I bear witness, as the result of special 
inquiries and some spontaneously proffered information, that the 
example quoted by Mr. Townshend Mayer does not stand alone. 
There are many reasons why it is not desirable to mention names, or 
I could specify several notable instances of members of the editorial 
and literary staffs of the Daily News, the Morning Advertiser, the 
Morning Post, as well as the Daily Telegraph, having received very 
generous treatment, in long periods of illness or of incapacity through 
superannuation, at the hands of the proprietors of those journals ; and 
I am assured in general terms that the Standard is at least as good 
as its contemporaries in this respect. Friends of the late Mr. Prowse, 
who did some brilliant descriptive work during several years on the 
Telegraph, tell me that no one will feel hurt at the mention of his 
name as that of one whose declining health and last illness were 
rendered less bitter by reason of the unstinted liberality of the pro- 
prietors of that famous newspaper. In some other respects the 
statements of the author of “ The £ s. d. of Literature” have been 
challenged during the past month; and the propriety of laying all 
that information before the general reader has been warmly disputed. 
Indeed the article has been the subject of a good deal of discussion 
and a considerable amount of animadversion. The author of 
“ Authors at Work” is not, however, an altogether unknown man in 
journalism and current literature, and I am content to leave him to 
answer for himself in his own way and at hisown time. As I hinted 
in these pages of TABLE TALK last month, I am not quite a convert 
to his views upon anonymous journalism, and I am further of 
opinion that in his vehement denunciation of a system which seems 
to him to tell unfairly against the interests of writers as a class he 
has underrated the degree of personal independence by which the 
articles of leader writers are inspired. On the other hand I cannot 
go all the way with those who protest against the publication of 
figures showing the market price of different kinds of journalistic and 
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editorial work. In his own unmeasured fashion, writing to me he 
asks, “Why should journalists wish to live in this atmosphere of 
illusion, seeing that they will allow no one else to live under an 
illusion, from the royal family to, the agricultural labourer?” and he 
adds, “ Most of the facts and figures I have mentioned are sufficiently 
notorious, and.I have simply put them together to contrast the 
position of a public class of men in England with that of a corres- 
ponding class in other countries.” 





Mr. G. E. DarTtNELL, of Dorchester, has favoured me with a 
pleasant scrap of angling gossip touching some remarks in one of 
“Red Spinners” “Waterside Sketches.” “I can inform ‘Red 
Spinner,’ ” he says, “that the good old days when a kingfisher would 
perch on an angler’s rod are not quite so far gone by as in the last of 
his delightful sketches he seems to think. Some two years ago a fine 
kingfisher perched upon the rod in my hand, while I was fishing in 
the Frome Water, a few miles from Bath, not taking wing again for 
over a minute, when an unusually good bite induced me to strike 
and so startle him. I fear, however, that it was not done ‘in con- 
fidence,’ but that he must have taken my rod for one of the ash and 
willow shoots round.” I forwarded this note to “ Red Spinner,” who 
returns it with the following agreeable gossip, that will form a 
welcome appendix to the “ Waterside Sketches,” which were brought 
to an end last month :— 


I am very much delighted with your correspondent’s anecdote of the king- 
fisher. My reference to the bird and the red in “‘ Our Closing Day ” was founded 
on fact. A relative of my own was fishing on the Kennet, near Reading. While 
concealing himself behind an alder bush, with his rod protruded through the 
foliage, a full-grown kingfisher settled upon the top joint, and paused there, 
apparently much delighted with his perch. Simultaneously two or three young 
birds settled in the bush, and ultimately they disappeared as they came in com- 
pany. I have found kingfishers very curious about anglers. At Rickmansworth 
during the past year one beautifully plumaged male flitted backwards and 
forwards on the opposite bank two or three times in the course of an afternoon, 
as if reconnoitring for “self and partner.” At Whitsuntide, wading in the 
Tamar, I had good reason ‘to remember the kingfisher. A bright little fellow, 
gleaming gloriously, fluttered through the marvellous fern: which abound at 
Endsleigh and poised himself on a branch overhanging a shallow portion of the 
river. He was looking intently into the water, and I was looking intently at him. 
While we were so engaged a trout took advantage of my fly floating at will down 
the stream, and rudely recalled me from my bird study by hooking himself, 
leaping out of the water, and escaping with a shilling’s worth of tackle. The 
kingfisher darted up stream, but came back again in a few minutes, and hovered 
restlessly about, waiting, no doubt, until the neighbourhood was clear of his 
human rival. A number of angling friends laughed a good deal about my king- 
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fisher sentinel in the Gentleman’s Magasine, and were evidently incredulous. 
Your correspondent helps me to floor them, and teach them better—natural history. 
While I have my pen in hand may I add a word or two on the weight of pike—a 
subject much discussed among English anglers since the capture of the thirty- 
five pound fish in one of the royal parks? A gentleman whose testimony may 
be unhesitatingly accepted writes me the following as his personal experience 
during a recent visit to Lapland :—* Fish of seventy pounds, and over, are to be 
caught in the deep Lapland streams and ffiords fed by the watershed of the 
dividing range just under the Arctic circle. The natives catch these fresh-water 
sharks either with the torch and spear, or by the aid of a sort of Brobdingnagian 
‘ shoelifter,’ composed of sheet brass, armed with a roughly hammered iron hook 
large enough to catch an alligator, and attached to a few links of iron rod and 
chain strong enough to secure a big ‘dawg.’ This contrivance, when attached to 
a rope as stout as a fair-sized box-cord, is ‘ whipped with’ over the stern of a 
canoe-like boat built of fir bark and caulked at the seams with reindeer’s fat.” 





CHARLES Dickens left behind him many imitators, but no suc. 
cessor. Not one of that famed school which his example founded— 
able as some of its members undoubtedly have been—seems to have 
arrived at any decisive conclusion with respect to the mechanism of 
his art. Here and there they have caught a certain trick of sentence, 
a shade of his satiric manner, or an echo of the ring of his denun- 
ciation ; but the greater their success in this respect has been, the 
more obviously has their indebtedness to the master declared itself. 
Everybody has remarked upon the marvellous clearness and distinct- 
ness of Dickens’s portraiture as his peculiar literary excellence. The 
method by which that distinction was attained, while it was a great- 
ness in him, is very dangerous to imitators. His genius prompted 
him to seize upon the one special and predominant feature of the 
man or woman he desired to portray, and his art led him to a con- 
tinual insistance upon that feature’s presence. Dickens and his 
reader never walk with Vholes but they see him smooth his velvety 
kid gloves with the same ghoul-like air of stealth. Carker’s teeth 
gleam perpetually through his carniverous smile. Mr. George is 
always broad-chested and dragoon-like. Edith Dombey is always 
stately. Murdle is always most vulgarly reticent and suspicious. 
Tulkinghorne is invariably a secret. That warning finger of Detective 
Bucket is seen as often as Bucket himself is introduced. Always 
there is some one dominant characteristic insisted upon—again and 
again repeated—always identified with the person to whom it belongs 
Monsieur Rigaud is never introduced without that wicked smile. ‘The 
gentleman’s moustache came up under his nose, and his nose came 
down over his moustache.” It is not that the great master of word- 
portraiture definitely designed this mechanism, but that he saw so 
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clearly and distinctly that it was a necessity with him to insist upon 
the image which presented itself. In this trait of Dickens’s art I 
read something of the character of his observation. To most, if not 
to all of us the characteristic peculiarities and oddities-of the people 
whom we meet and whom we know soften down by the process of 
familiarity until we almost cease to observe them. I do not think 
this was so with Dickens. I believe that it was almost impossible 
for any degree of familiarity to blunt the fine edge of his observation ; 
and as in daily life, so in his books, he assured himself of the pre- 
sence of his characters as they came upon the scene. This is, in the 
highest sense, the dramatic instinct. It is easy enough to say that the 
method is mechanical. All art when analysed has its mechanism, 
but it takes a man of genius to invent a mechanism for himself and 
to set it in orderly motion. It is fortunate that the writers who have 
modelled their style upon Dickens have not made a special study of 
this peculiarity of the great master’s manipulation ; for repetition not 
inspired as was the repetition of the author of “ David Copperfield ” 
would be an insupportable fault. 





CLEARLY the poetic friend to whom I referred the question of a cor- 
respondent as to whom Tennyson is thinking of in the twenty-second 
verse of the “ Dream of Fair Women” does wrong to endorse the 
opinion of those who believe that the fair woman is CEnone. First, 
a member of the Thatched House Club, recalling my attention to the 
lines, says :— 

** ¢ My youth,’ she said, ‘ was blasted with a curse, 
This woman was the cause,’ 


cannot be the speech of CEnone, as the following stanzas indicate 
that it must be Iphigenia.” On the same point Mr. Dartnell, while 
writing concerning “ Red Spinner” and his kingfisher, speaks of the 
“not uncommon error” of attributing the words of the couplet to 
(Enone, and adds: “ The second of Tennyson’s ‘ Fair Women’ is 
certainly not GEnone, who killed herself on the corpse of Paris, but 
the daughter of Agamemnon, Iphigenia, whom ‘the stern, black- 
bearded kings’ offered up to appease Artemis when the Greek expe- 
dition against Troy was weatherbound at Aulis. It was in this 
sense that her youth was blighted for Helen’s sake. Tennyson does 
not touch at all upon the story of the substitution by the goddess of 
a stag for the intended victim, whom she placed as priestess in her 
shrine at Taurus. The line 


My father held his hand upon his face 
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alluded to the famous painting of the sacrifice, representing Aga- 
memnon with his face hidden, in his supreme agony. The third and 
fourth ladies are of course Cleopatra and Jeptha’s daughter.” 





WitH reference to the statement in Mr. Townshend Mayer’s 
article on “ Barry Cornwall” in the November number of the Genfle- 
man’s Magazine, that owing to physical infirmity Procter, in his 
Memoir of Charles Lamb, was largely assisted by his friend John 
Forster (p. 566), Miss Edith A. Procter writes to Mr. Mayer that 
her father “had no assistance of any sort or kind from any one. 
The MS.'was written entirely, from beginning to end, by his own 
hand.” In expressing regret for the error, Mr. Townshend Mayer 
wishes me to say that his authority for it was a member of the house 
of Moxon, who published the book in question. 





A Literary friend asks me whether the close resemblance in 
thought and even in expression between some of the opening lines 
of Keats’s “Endymion” and a passage in Wordsworth’s lines com- 
posed near Tintern Abbey has never been made the subject of com- 
ment. “Beauty in Nature,” says Wordsworth, “can so inform the 


mind that is within us ” that 
—— Neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e’er prevail against us. 

And Keats proclaims that 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures ; of the gloomy days 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching ; yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 


Certainly in the old days, of cynical and savage reviewing young 
authors were often‘assailed with cruel charges of imitation, or even 
plagiarism, on evidence of resemblance less strong. A curious, 
although trivial, instance of unconscious plagiarism is found in 
Carlyle’s essay on, Jean Paul Richter, published in the Edinburgh 
Review, June, 1827. Carlyle says of Richter that,“ Like Rubens, by 
a single stroke he can change a laughing face into a sad one.” In 
one of the very books,Carlyle had been reviewing Richter compares 
the power of impression in certain cases to that of “ Rubens, who by 
a single stroke could change the laughing face of a child into a sad 
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one.” Here, of course, was an entirely unconscious plagiarism. The 
idea vaguely remained in Carlyle’s mind, and he thought it his own. 
The late Cardinal Wiseman, in one of his essays, compared the 
Catholic Church to a painted window, which to the gazer from outside 
is all confusion of form and colour, but inside shows all harmonious 
and beautiful. But Goethe had said exactly the same thing of 
poetry, and Cervantes had applied the idea to art in general, I think, 
some two centuries before. Now, certainly Goethe would not have 
paraded the idea as his own if he had known that Cervantes em- 
ployed it ; nor would Cardinal Wiseman have ventured to claim it as 
his if he had known that Cervantes and Goethe had both used it. A 
friend who writes novels tells me that he lately went to see Mr. 
Robertson’s “Society” for the first time, and found, to his horror, 
that the strange and striking mistake by virtue of which the heroine 
comes to believe her lover an immoral man was exactly the same 
device that he had employed for the same purpose in a novel pub- 
lished less than two years ago. ‘The play has been one of London’s 
favourites for many years ; the novel was reviewed in all the principal 
critical papers, and my friend’s very innocent, but as it might have 
seemed most audacious, plagiarism was never noticed. 
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THE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


HEAD OFFICE—6, St. ANpREw Squarr, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE—18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Trustees. 
Avex. Matueson, Esq., of Ardross, M.P. ames A. CAMPBELL, Esq., yr., of Stracathro. 
CuarLes Cowan, Esq., Logan House. e Honourable Lorp Girrorp, Granton House. 
E. S. Gorpon, Esq., Advocate, Q.C., M.P., Lord Advocate of Scotland. 








This Society differs in its Principles from any other Office : 

INSTEAD of charging rates admittedly higher than are necessary, and afterwards 
returning the excess, in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large 
an Assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the Whole Surplus for 
those who live long enough to secure the Common Fund from loss. 

A - $1,200to £1,250 may thus at most ages be had for the Premium usually charged for 

1,000 only; while, by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may be 
expected in the future—on the Policies of those who live to participate. 

Ina wr oi Policies which have shared at the whole four divisions of Surplus have been 

ou . 

Its terms are thus well calculated to meet the requirements of intending Assurers, 
They are specially adapted to the case of Provisions under Family Settlements, or other- 
wise, where it is frequently of importance to secure for the smallest present outlay a 
competent provision, of definite amount, in the case of early death. 

Examples of Premiums, by Different Scales of Payment, for Assurance of £100 at Death 


Wirth Prorits. 





Annual Premium limited to 


Twenty-one | Fourteen Seven 
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THE FUNDS EXCEED £2,400,000. 


FuLL STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES WILL BE FOUND IN THE REPORTS. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





RoinsurcH, Fan., 1875. 
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THE NEW REGISTERED CLOCK BAROMETER. 


Height 27 inches. 


Width 10 inches. 





> ee in every house, and undamageable by 
heat or damp. 


PRICE (SECURELY PACKED), £3 3s. 


THE CASE is metal bronzed (the design being 
beautifully brought out), and forms a striking ornament 
for the dining-room, hall, library, counting-house, &c, 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, striking hours in full, 
and one at each half hour, and is a sound movement, 
keeping accurate time. It has white enamel dial and 
crystal glass, 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, the kind which, 
from its convenient size, precision, and non-liability to 
injury, has come into such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is graduated to both the 
Fahrenheit and Reaumur scales. 


THE NEW REGISTERED CLOCK BARO- 
METER is also made same in all respects as above, but 
with a cylinder movement, of superior quality, jewelled 
in six actions, going and striking equally well in any 
position, so as to be suitable for Travelling and SHIP’S USE, 
as well as for all the above purposes. 


PRICE (SECURELY PACKED), £4 4s. 


Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Novelties in 
Clocks and Aneroids sent free on application. 


Extract from the “ Field”” Newspaper. 
**« Wainwright’s Clock Barometer’ is perfect in every 
respect, very ornamental, and faithfully represented in the 
advertisement. The Aneroid alone is worth the money.” 


COMPLETE TREATISE on the structure and use of the ANEROID BARO- 
METER, with diagrams and illustrations, altitude tables, weather rules, &c., sent free 
of charge with each instrument. ; 


CLOCK ANEROID INKSTAND. s 


Height 12 inches. 


Ss. 
In Dark Green Bronze Frame 4 4 0 
In Silvered Metal Frame.... 4 14 0 
In Gilt Metal Frame 414 0 

The Clock has ajewelled movement, 
going eight days in any position. The 
BAROMETER is Aneroid, acting in 
any position, and is not affected by the 
heat or cold of the room however ex- 
cessive. The instrument is beautifully 
finished, and is most suitable for a 
present. 

MARBLE and GILT CLOCKS, 
going Twelve Months with once wind- 
ing up. Also Marble and Gilt Clocks, 
going fourteen days or twelve months, 
and combining clock, aneroid barome- 
ter, and self-acting perpetual calendar, 
showing months, bas of week, and 
dates. Photographs sent. 


J. d. WAINWRIGHT & CO.,, 
CAMBRIDGE STREET BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE TEA TRADE. 
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Compton House, BASNETT STREET. 
Liverpool, January, 1875. 
In our Circular for November we drew attention to the large supplies of TEA 
available this Season. We have now to report an additional Extensive Import, making 
our Stocks unusually heavy, and thus affording us such an opportunity as rarely occurs 
for the selection of suitable qualities for our business. 

We have availed ourselves of the opening afforded by the large accumulation of 
Stock—now amounting to Twenty Million Pounds in excess of last year—-to further our 
aim by bringing before the public thoroughly satisfactory TEAS, which we can 
confidently recommend as giving full value at our quotaticns. 

The qualities selling by us at 2/-, 2/6, 3/-, and 3/6 are those best adapted for our 
customers’ requirements. In our recent purchases we have been exceptionally fortunate 
in securing TEAS to meet this public taste, and we now beg to invite the attention of 
consumers to the special advantages we are enabled to offer therein consequent upon the 
large sale we find for these descriptions in particular. 

Our new Premises, part of the well-known COMPTON HOUSE, in immediate 
proximity to the leading thoroughfares of the town, and to the LIME STREET and 
CENTRAL STATIONS, are conveniently situated ; and as it will be our study to 
give to all orders our personal attention, we hope to enjoy a continuance of the public 
favour. 





The following List is framed more as a guide to the selection of suitable qualities, 
feeling confident that superiority of quality will always be appreciated as the true test of 


cheapness :— 
BLACK TEAS. 


Per Pound. 


GOOD USEFUL CONGOU 
STRONG CONGOU, Souchong kind a - on “ 
THE FINE CONGOU, Souchong flavour ... ~ 2s. 4d. and 
FINE KAISOW CONGOU e inate 
FIRST CLASS CONGOU, fine and full flavour 
FINEST CONGOU, very rich Souchong flavour 
FINEST SOUCHONG, very choice ... 


INDIAN TEAS. 


FINEST ASSAM PEKOE SOUCHONG, very choice 
FINEST ASSAM PEKOE, very rich flavour 
FINE ASSAM SOUCHONG, very strong ... 


FINE OOLONG sn 
FINEST OOLONG, very ‘delicate flavour .. 
The OOLONG is much preferable to Green Tea for flav ouring. 


COFFEE. 
GOOD CEYLON COFFEE ; “i ies aes . 4d. 
FINEST PLANTATION CEYLON . Od. 
THE FINEST EAST INDIA COFFEE, (being fully ripe, picked quality 
and of the Mountain growth—HIGHLY RECOMMENDED) . 8d. 
THE FINEST MOUNTAIN JAMAICA COFFEE, very choice sae . gd. 
We guarantee all our COFFEES to be perfectly pure. 





London Bankers ... National Provincial Bank of England. 
Liverpool Bankers—Commercial Banking Company. 


THOMAS JONES & OU, 1KA AND COFFEE DEAT-ERS, 


3, BASNETT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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The School Board Chronicle— 


Established February, 1871. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


An Educational Record and Review. 
Every Saturday. Price 3d. 
Annual Subscription, 15s. 2d. post free. 





The School Board Chronicle— 


Is the accepted Organ of the School Boards. It occupies the 
position of a “‘ Hansard” to the great educational parliament of the 
country ; it is, in fact, acknowledged to be a necessity, and is filed 
regularly, by the majority of those who are engaged in conducting 
the educational business of the country, from the President of the 
Education Department to the higher class of Elementary Teachers, 
including Clerks to School Boards, Members of School Boards, 
School Managers, Boards of Guardians, &c. It is also largely 
subscribed to by Members of Parliament, Ministers of all denomi- 
nations, and many others who are interested in the great question 
of National Elementary Education. 





The Schoo! Board Chronicle— 


Is a most valuable medium for all kinds of Advertisements intended 
to reach the above-mentioned classes, more especially announce- 
ments of Educational Books, School Furniture and Fittings, 
‘Teachers wanted, Teachers wanting appointments, and all other 
announcements relating to Schools or their management. 


The Schoo! Board Chronicle— 


Is also valuable for all high-class public announcements of a general 
character, such as those of Insurance and Public Companies, 
Manufacturers (for whose benefit Illustrated Advertisements are 
inserted on inside pages only), &c. 


The School Board Chronicle— 


The circulation has increased at the rate of one hundred copies per 
week during the elections of the large numbers of new School 
Boards recently ordered by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council. 


LONDON: GRANT & Co., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, ic. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 








CAUT.iON.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words, “ Dr. J. Corus 
Browne’s CHLORODYNE”’ on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord-Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. BRowne was the inventor 


of Chlorodyne. 





From W.C. Wirxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bouton & Co., Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as am 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. In induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
ether remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effects.” 





SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 





Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


ENSURED BY USING 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS, 
As the most Agreeable and Effectual Preservative for the Testu & Gums} 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
NONE GENUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
Observe the Trade Mark on the Label round each Pot. 


GEO. REES’S 


| ,, AQUAGRAPHS, 
WORLD FAMED 7 OLEOGRAPHS, 


. 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from EN GRAVINGS, 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 


all kinds, 8kin and Blood Diseases, its eff marvel- : g . 

fous. ‘Thousands of Testimonials trom oll parts. In bottles, At Reduced Prices. 

2s. 2 pt six we LL ¢ quantity, rs. 

wae e 

———— CS SSS 115, STRAND, & 
F. J. CLAREE, Chemist, 

APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, | 41, 42, 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
Londen Depot, Oxford Street. 





“FOR THE BLOCD IS THE LIFE.” 
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GRANT & C0., PUBLISHERS. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE ORIGINAL. 


BY THOMAS WALKER, M.A., 











Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD $ERROLD. 





The World says :—‘* We are in the presence of a very old friend. A pleasant old age 
and a pleasant author in truth. Mr. Walker wrote these delightful essays on everything 
in general, and on the art of good living in particular, from the epicurean altitude of a 
magisterial chair, in the rich mellowness of those ‘ years that bring the philosophic mind.’ 
The ‘ Original’ is to the literature of English epicureanism what the immortal treatise of 
Brillat Savarin is to French—this and a good deal more.” 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Many persons will recur with interest to Walker’s pleasant 
papers, while others who know them only by report will be glad to make their acquaint- 
ance for the first time.” 

The Graphic says :—‘‘ A reprint of the well-known ‘Original,’ by Thomas Walker 
«++...» Will be welcomed by all who value good taste and shrewd sense,” 

2 vols. demy 8vo, 2Is. 


Now Ready, 


ANATOLICA; 





OR THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO SOME OF THE ANCIENT RUINED CITIES OF 
CARIA, PHRYGIA, LYCIA, AND PISIDIA. 


By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, 
H.B.M.’s Episc. Consular Chaplain, Alexandria. 


With Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


A RAMBLING STORY. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” “The Iron Cousin,” ‘ The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. 


2 Vols. Crown 8vo., 27/- 





GRANT & CO., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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THIRD EDITION. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


LIKE A SNOWBALL: 


A STORY OF SEVEN LINKS IN A CHAIN. 


BEING THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR 1874 OF THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


ae 


THE SEVEN LINKS. 


I.—A WOUNDED SPARROW. 
II.—WHAT BESSY SAW ON THE MOOR. 
III.—THE STORY OF A VAGABOND. 
IV.—THE ROSE OF LANCEMOOR. 
V.—THE GIANT’S GRAYE. 
VI.—HOMEWARD BOUND. 
VII.—A WILD GOOSE CHASE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 











~ 


LIKE A SNOWBALL is an original and unique work of 
fiction in seven distinct stories forming one complete Christmas 
Romance. It is written in concert by several of the ablest 
authors on the staff of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, and the 
proprietors confidently anticipate that it will be one of the most 
successful of the publications of the Christmas season. The 
work is considerably larger than an ordinary monthly part of 
the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, containing nearly half as much 
matter as a three-volume novel. 





Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 


Lonpon: GRANT & CO., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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The Most Successful Work of Fiction of the Year. 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


Author of “ Earl’s Dene,” “ Pearl ani Emerald,” “ Zelda’s 
Fortune,” §&c. 








- One quality which dis- 


“ Mr. Francillon’s style was always good, but it is now excellent. . . 
Such characters 


tinguishes this novel is the individuality and strength of its characters. . . . 
could have acted in no other way. This is a large concession ; but it is one that no thoughtful reader 
will hesitate to grant, and speaks volumes for the vigour and individuality of Mr. Francillon’s pen.” 
—Daily News. 

*** Olympia’ is a novel out of the common, and should be the joy of many a jaded patron and 
patroness of the local circulating library.” —7he World. 


At all the Libraries. 
GRANT & CO., TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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B® ANILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 





SERIAL TALES by Eminent Authors. 
JORIGINAL PAPERS by Able Writers. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Celebrated Artists. 





Offices: 173, North Street, Brighton; 
2, Queen Street Prace, Lonpon, E.C., and of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 





BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 


BAKING POWDER. 


been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
es Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 











LOUVAIN | TE, CREATEST WONDER 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household 
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QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 
10. DALE Rg tgp 
N 





60 .GRACECHURCH ST, LONDO 


Chairman of the Company—BERNARD HALL, Esa. 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, | 


Actuary and Generai Manager. | 





T. WALTON THOMSON, 
Sub. Manager. 
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Point of Security ‘‘Queen”’ Policies are Unsurpassed 








Queen Insurance Company. 


CAPITAL TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 








The Report and Accounts for 1/873, presented at the 16th Annual 
Meeting, 26th May, 1874, showed, in the FIRE BRANCH, that the 
premiums for 1873, after deducting Re-insurances, amounted to 
£295,149, and the Losses to £162,117, or 54.9 per cent. In the LIFE 
BRANCH, the Report by the Actuary of the Company, and by Mr. 
SAMUEL BROWN, late President of the Institute of Actuaries, showed 
the surplus in the Life Fund to be £30,419, after providing for all 
liabilities, on a 3 per cent. pure Premium Valuation. 


Nort.—Three-fourths of this amount has been allocated to the Participating Policy holders. 


The amount at the credit of the Life Fund was shown to be over 
67 per cent. of the entire Net Premiums received on every Policy 
now in existence. 

Mr. SAMUEL BROWN concludes his report as follows :— 

‘Comparing the condition of the Life Branch of the Company now 
and at the last Quinquennial Division of Profits it is evident that very 


ectoryvy progress nas peen mare 





ive been taken not to anticipate any of the 


Ai 


uture profits of the Company, and by using the Tables on which the 


uJ 
, ’ » af tatdoannet — 

pren Dased at a very low rate of interest to strengthen its 

1) 


position at all future Divisions, are sure to lead to the confidence and 
support of the public 

It seems to me that such results, as those above show, are likely to 
lead to a great influx of business during the next Quinquennial period. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUSES. 
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~~ Age | 
a Five Years. Ten Years. 


Entry. 
os | " " £ 8. 
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Non-Forfeiture of Policies by the Issue of Free Paid-up Policies. 

If a person, after having been assured for tnree years under tne orainary w noie-Lue 
Scale, at any age up to and inclusive of fifty-five, should wish to discontinue paying 
his premiums, the directors will issue a policy for the amount of premiums paid, together 
with any bonus that may have been added, and free from any further payment whatever. 

This feature secures not only a provision in the event of Premature Death but a remedy 
—long desired—should the payment of the premium become an inconvenience. 


The Company has paid, in Satisfaction of Claims, £1,348,314. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £612,391. 





f Security ‘* Queen” Policies are Unsurpassed. 

















MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


PENS. 








JUST OUT: 


THE HINDOO PENS!! 


“The misery of a bad Pen is now a voluntary 


Newsrareas 
4 Recommend them. 
See GRAPHIC, 
17th May, 1873. 


THE -HINDOO-PENS 


“ They come as a boon and 0 Mening men, 
The Pick wick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
They are a luxury for the million. 
Sample Box, by post, ls. 1d. Sold by every 
respectable Stationer. 
Pett Aes and CAMERON, 
23 to 33 r Street, Edinburgh. 








= The Shrewsbury News says—“ They are the 
“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, best Pens invented, and it is only BARE JUSTICE 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” _. to the Patentees to record the fact.” 


“WAVERLEY,” “OWL,” “PICKWICK,” & “ PHAETON” PENS. 


wn 


Just Out, The “HINDOO PENS,” Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


Standard says: “The ‘WAVERLEY PEN’ will prove a treasure.” 

Kaaminer says: ‘‘The ‘OWL PEN ’—We vouch for the excellence of this invention.” 
Engineer says: “The ‘PICKWICK PEN’ embodies an improvement of great value.” 
Sun says: “The ‘PHAETON PEN’ must be termed a marvel.” 


Poona Observer says: “‘ We congratulate the Patentees on their perfect success in pro. 
viding for India a waut leng felt, the ‘ HINDOO PENS.’” 











, READING HERALD says—‘ The world has been endowed with one of 
Isper Box. ~- the greatest blessings in the manufacture of these excellent Pens.” 


By Post, 1s 1d. vs 

The “Graphic” of 17th May, 1873, contains the names 
of upwards of 1200 Newspapers that have recommended 
these Pens to their Readers. +«:- _— 


ee 


PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 TO 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


SANNA 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY WHOLESALE STATIONERS. 
sap SEE OTHER SIDE. 




















SPANISH. 


RUSSIAN. 


IPALIAN. 


JUST OUT—THE HINDOO PENS! 


“THE MISERY OF A BAD PEN IS NOW A 
VOLUNTARY INFLICTION.” 
“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


The Reading Herald says, “The world has been endowed 
with one of the greatest blessings, in the manufacture of these excéllent Pens,” 
1200 Newspapers recommend them. 


PargnTEEs—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair St., Edinburgh. 








Grande Nouveauté—Plumes Indiennes. 
Une mauvaise plume est un véritable malheur. 


C’est un bienfait pour l’humanité que la 
Plume “ Pickwick,” “ Owl,” et “ Waverley.” 


Le Reading Herald dit que 1a fabrication de ces plumes est pour le monde un 
des plus grands bienfaits. 


1200 journaux les recommandent. 
Seuls fournisseurs brevetts—MM. MACNIVEN ET CAMERON, 
23—33, Biarrz Street, Epinpoure. 


So eben erfchienen—Die HINDUS Gtablfeder! 


Das lend einer fdledten Feder ift heutigen Tages eine freiwillig auferlegte Strafe, 
Die “ Pickwick,” “ Owl,” und “ Waverley,” Feder find 
Den Menfden als eine Wohlthat und ein Heil gugefommen. 


Die Reading Herald fagt : “ Die Welt ift, burd) die Fabrifation diefer ausgegeidj= 
neten Federn mit einer der griften Wobhlthaten gefegnet worden.” 
1200 Beitungen empfeblen fie. 
Patent-Cigenthiimer: Herren Macyiven und Cameron, 23—33 Blair St., Edinb. 








; Invencion Novisima! Plumas Dichas ‘ Hindoo.” 
Lo molesto de una mala pluma, no ha de ser, en el dia, mas que una 
penitencia voluntaria, 


} Quan grande cl bieu que desehbrese; 
En las plumas, “ Owl,” “ Pickwick,” y “ Waverley!” 


Dice el Reading Herald, “Se ha enriquecido al mundo con un tesoro inesti- 
mable, ofreciéndole tan escelentisimas plumas.” 


Tambien vienen encomendadas por otros 1200 diarios. 
Privilegiados—Macntven & Cameron, 23—33, Blair St., Edinburgh. 





_ BOABMTAA HOBOCTL—HHAYCCKIA TEEPE! 
Bbactsie Xygaro Mepa ects teneps camonasaeyenHoe Hecuactie. 
Tuxeurs, Ayas u Besepau Hepoa cymd 61010 u Caaxmencmeo uerocmuecmey. 


Abrailicnaa Taseta “The Reading Herald” ccusaetca na HUXb KAKS OFHO 3B 
Besnialimaxs 61samenctss. 


1200 TASETh PEKOMEHAYIOTS UX. 
Biaybasy Marenta nin Upnenseria cyt 


MAKHHBEHD H KAMEPORS, 
23-33, BAEP'S CIPHTb, EARHBYPI’b. 





Articolo solo di recente ottenible, Dellé Penne Hindu. 
La gran miseria d’una penna cattiva sari d’ora innanzi una semplice 
inflizione volontaria. 


Chi vuol provar qual sollievo sia nell’ aver buone penne, 
Che compri fidato di Owl, di Pickwick, e di Waverley le strenne. 


Il giornale Reading Herald dice, “ Si é conferito al mondo il maggiore benefizio 
nella manufattura di coteste excellenti penne,” 


Sono raccommandate da 1200 giornali. 
I patentati sonom—Macniven © Cameron, 23—33, Blair St., Edinburgo. 
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HINDITSTANT 


HINDUSTANI. 


JUST OUT—THE HINDOO PENS! 


“THE MISERY OF A BAD PEN IS NOW A 
YOLUNTARY INFLICTION.” 
ay “ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


D The Reading Herald says, “The world has been endowed 
with one of the greatest blessings, in the manufacture of these excellent Pens,” 
1200 Newspapers recommend them. 


PaTentrEs—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair St., Edinburgh. 





Eis Kuedopopuav—TO INAIKON KONATAION. 


(H duoapéokera TOU KakoU KovdvAiov, péper TH éxovoiay ayavaxtyoww. 
“Ariva sii a dwpov rai ebyapisrnowe Tou dvSpwrov, 
Tov Pickwick, rov Owl, rai Tow W averley Kové budiou. 


we *Avayvoorixos Kyou ” Dréyer ort, ‘Oo Koo pos exapy meta peyioTys 
evxapiotycews dia THY KaTacKevaY aiToU Tov mepibyuou Kor Sudiov. 
1200 "Eqdnuepisdes ednporievoay me pi autor. 
Ilpovosovxa xatacxevactai, MACNIVEN xat CAMERON, 
23—33, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
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MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


PENS. 


Oxford University Herald says—‘‘ These Pens have been aptly termed by a 
contemporary 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE.” 
THE. WAVERLEY PEN, 6d and 1s per Box. 


Standard says—“ The Waverley will prove a treasure.” 


THE OWL PEN, - 6d and Is per Box. 


Court Journal says—*“‘ The Owl is par excellence the Ladies’ Pen. 

















THE PICKWICK PEN, 6d and 1s per Box. 


Engineer says—"‘ The Pickwick embodies an improvement of great value.” 





THE PHAETON PEN, 6d and 1s per Box, 
The Queen says—‘‘ The Phaeton Pen is well adapted for bold and rapid writing.” 


THE HINDOO PEN, Nos. 1, 2, & 3, 1s per Box. 


The Luchnow Times says—“ We recommend them strongly to their living 
» namesakes and others.” 


_— HINDOO BARREL PEN, Nos. 2 and 3, 
2s per Box. -; 








{ 43 


Deccan Herald says—*“ The name is a passport to public favour.” 
WAVERLEY BARREL PEN, 1/6 per Box. 
The Tablet says-—“ The Waverley Barrel Pen suits the requirements of any hand.” 


BROAD ARROW PEN, - - Is per Box. 


The RAILWAY GAZETTE says—'‘ We have tried them all, and more agreeable Pens we 
never wrote with in our lives. There is magic about these Pens.” 














SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE STATIONERS. " 
PATENTEES—MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. — 
Dover Chronicle says—-“ The nation at large owes a debt of gratitude to the Patentees for their 
excellent invention.” 
s@ SEE OTHER SIDE. 























Biploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1878, 
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GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 





PLO ay Ut 2 








The most DELICIOUS SAUCE in the World for Chops, 


Steaks, Fish, dc. 


Sold by all Grocers and Oilmen, in Bottles, 6d., rs., and 2s. each. 
TRADE MAREK—WILLOW PATTERN PLATE. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Makes delicious Puddings withoutEggs, 
Superior Pastry &c. without Butter, and 
beautiful light Bread without Yeast. 
Bread made with this Powder is much 
easier to digest and much more whole- 
some than that raised with Yeast. One 
trial will convince the most sceptical 

of its superiority over all others. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen, 


an td. Packets ; 6d., 18., 18. 6d., 
and 2s. Tins. 





QUININE 
WINE 


The best and most agreeable Tonic 


yet introduced. For the relief of 
Indigestion, General Debility, and 
Loss of Appetite, it is invaluable. 
Recommended for its purity by the 
“Food Journal.” Arthur Hill Hassall, 
M.D., Wentworth L. Scott, Eaq., F.0.8., 
FAS.L., F.R.S.S.A., the “Lancet,” 
&c., &c. 








: Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, 
in large Bottles, at 1s., ts. thd, 
2s., and 23. 34. each. 














GOO rm LL’S” 
- QUININE 


(PREPARED WITH HOWARD’S QUININE). 


Nw 


Tasso, paraphrasing the Latin poet Lucretius, has told us in the “ Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata” how the cunning nurse dulcifies the borders of the cup 
/eontaining the bitter draught which she is administering to the sick child, 
“ Chil dail inganno suo vita riceve.” To “gild the pill,” and to.endeavour to 
render distasteful drugs palatable, is a very old practice indeed; but the 
grand desideratum in such experiments is, while endeavouring to mitigate the 
unpleasant taste, to preserve the full force and virtue, and the integrity of the 
chemical action of the medicament. Quinine, in itself, is not intolerably - | 
nauseous ; still there are invalids whose digestion is so weak, or whose 
sensitiveness of palate is so exquisitely acute, that they cannot take with 
comfort this invaluable tonic in an unmodified form. The object of the 
manufacturers of GOODALL’S QUININE WINE is to present to the public a 
combination containing, in solution, the very purest Quinine obtainable, which 
shall retain all the active principles of the Peruvian Bark, and which shall 
be not only medicinally beneficial, but a highly agreeable stomachic. One of 
the conspicuous advantages of GOODALL’S QUININE WINE over prepar- 
ations of a similar kind is that the Quinine is dissolved without the employment 
of any mineral acid. It is a matter of very old medical history indeed that 
Quinine—from the Spanish guénina or guina-quina, the Peruvian Bark known 
to our ancestors as “ Jesuits’ Powder ”—is a bark alkaloid obtained from 
various species of Chinchona, the bark of the Quercus Americanus, and that 
the Sulphate of Quinine, employed as febrifuge, has saved millions of lives, 
while, as a tonic, it has restored millions more delicate invalids to health and 
vigour. GOODALL’S QUININE WINE is a medicine exhibited in its most 
popular form, as a generous, stimulating, and healing cordial. Its combina- 
tion with alcohol is dexterously contrived, and its flavouring ingredients are 
those of Wine—especially Orange Wine. A vegetable acid is used to hold 
the Quinine in solution, thus guaranteeing the stomach against oppression and 
the painful sensations of tormina; while the palatableness of the tonic is 
enhanced by the presence of the aromatic oil of the Seville Orange. 
Avowedly prepared from “ Howard’s Quinine,” the “Quinine Wine” of 
Messrs. GOODALL, BackHousE, & Co. has been strongly recommended by 
the “ Lancet,” and is submitted to the public as the very best form extant of 
a Quinine-Tonic-Cordial, claiming general acceptation not only on account 
of its high medicinal virtues, and the scrupulous care bestowed on its 
fabrication, but on the score of its unexampled cheapness. 




















THE CELEBRATED 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Tue County of York has, 
been celebrated for its 
the way of generous 
quality, can compare with 
except, perhaps, a York- 
hams, Yorkshire pies, 
Yorkshire puddings are 


from time immemorial, 
good cheer—nothing, in 
quantity and _ succulent 
a Yorkshire breakfast, 
shire tea—and Yorkshire 
Yorkshire cakes, and 
famed the whole world 











over. How should it be otherwise in “ Robin Hood’s Country,” where 
the renown of Cedric of Rotherwood'’s brawn and Friar Tuck’s venison 
pasties yet lingers? Still is there truth in the proverb “A don chat, 
bon rat,’ and—notwithstanding the opposition aphorism that a good 
appetite is the best sauce, modern civilisation is unanimous in declaring 
that good viands need good condiments wherewith to relish them. The Cooke 


in Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales” was an admirable hand at boiling “ the 
chickens and the mary-bones,” but he was far too discreet an artist to forget 
the necessary “relishes,” and was abundantly provided with “ poudre 
marchant, tart,” and “galingale”—in other words, with Sauces. So highly 
esteemed, indeed, in the Middle Ages was the art and mystery of Condiment 
making, that the manufacturers of “ Relishes” formed an important guild or 
corporation, called the “ Marchands Sauciers.” But that which was done in 
Chaucer’s time by corporate association can at present be much better accom- 
plished by private enterprise. In the celebrated YORKSHIRE RELISH 
prepared by Messrs. GoopaLL, BackHousE, & Co., of Leeds, and of which 
the registered trade-mark is the “ Willow Pattern Plate,” there will be found, 
it is confidently believed, all the elements essential to the composition of a 
first-rate Sauce—that is to say, Potency, Pungency, Agreeable Aroma, and 
Delicious Flavour. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs, moreover, have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither 
its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest 
by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either aw naturel as a fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragofits, 
curries, or gravies for fish and made dishes, the YORKSHIRE RELISH will 
be found equally entitled to the epithet of “Celebrated” attached to it by 
the manufacturers, and which it earned, in the estimation of the best cooks 
and housekeepers, long ago. In conclusion, it may be said that the 
YORKSHIRE RELISH will make the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. 




















Tue merits of GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER, and its acknowledged 
superiority over all other preparations of the kind, rest upon the facts that it 
can be warranted pure, free from alum and all other deleterious ingredients ; 
that it is not likely to turn musty or sour, as the German powders are apt to 
do ; that it will make delicious puddings without eggs ; superior pastry, &c., 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. It is generally 
known that the usual means of fermenting bread is by means of yeast. This 
is supplied by most brewers, or is specially manufactured ; but ale-brewers’ 
yeast cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities ; and the yeast of the porter- 
brewer is too bitter and too highly coloured to be safely employed without a 
previous washing. Distillers’ yeast has neither bitterness nor colour, but it is 
scarce and dear. In warm countries, when yeast cannot be had other 
ferments are substituted for it; and in India bread is raised by means of a 
liquor called “toddy” which flows from the cocoa-nut tree; while in the 
West Indies a stuff termed “dunder,” the residuum in the still after the 
distillation of rum, is made use of. All these products, nevertheless, from the 
familiar British yeast to the strange foreign substitutes we have just named, 
labour under considerable disadvantages. They cannot be procured with 
certainty ; they are not easily portable ; they will/not keep; nor can their 
operation be reckoned upon with exactitude, since great experience and tact 
are necessary on the part of the housewife to tell how and in what proportion 
the yeast should be mingled with the flour. Now, bread, on the other hand, 
made with GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER is much easier of digestion 
and much more wholesome than bread made even with the very best yeast ; 
while a larger quantity of “ sponge ” can be obtained from the same weight ot 
flour. GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER is moreover cheap, and easily 
portable ; it is cleanly ; it will keep in any climate ; and plain directions for 
its use are furnished with every packet. Altogether this useful, wholesome, 
and handy preparation may be characterised as the Best Baking Powder 
in the World. 











THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, JANUARY, 1875, 








LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME AND FOREIGN FIRE INSURANCE. 
Capital, £1,000,000, with power to increase. 


Heap Orrice, LIVERPOOL—11, DALE Street. 
Lonpon OFFICE—LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILL. 
With numerous Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
Chairman—DUNCAN GRAHAM, Esq. (Graham, Rowe and Co.) 
Deputy-Chairman—S. B. GUION, Esq. (Guion and Co.) 
PHILLIP BLESSIG, Esq. (Blessig, Braun and o~ DANIEL JAMES, Esq. (Phelps, James and Co.) 


E. H. HARRISON, Esq., (Whitaker, Whiteh EDGAR MUSGROVE, Esq. (E. Musgroveand Co.) 
d ROBERT MASON, Esq. (Mason and Lister.) 


and Co. 
JOHN HIGSON, Esq. (Shand, Higson and Co.) J. G. ROBINSON, Esq. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
Premiums received during 1868 ms a ia on 
” ” » 1869 oe 
= 1870 
of 1871 
90 1872 
1873 

















Increase in Six Years .”” oo ose eve ove one ons 
Claims Paid since establishment of Company, £862,000 





DAVIES’S + Effervescin — 
=z 54 -— 


ALKALINE SULPHUROUS CHALYBEATE 


Substitutes 
= Portable = = 


For the Alkaline, Sulphurous, and Chalybeate Y~- an Effervescing Tasteless form, containing all 
their Medicinal Virtues, without the disadvantage of taking an excess of water. 
Highly recommended by the “‘ British Medical Journal,” “ Lancet,” “‘ Medical Times,” and the Profession. 


ye ALKALINE is invaluable for Bilious Constitutions, Stomach and Liver Complaints, Constipa- 
tion, Sick Headache, Acid Eructations, Impurities of the Blood, Morbid Condition of the 
Kidn and Eruptive Fevers. The SULPHUROUS for Rheumatic Gout, Skin Dise Scrofu! 
and Hemorthoids, &e. ‘The CHALYBEATE, where there is want of colour in the attend 
with General | ebility and Constipation. 
Order of Chumists. In bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. Prepared only by DAVIES, Pharmacvutist, Tenby. 


A CHEERFUL HOME SECURED 


“THE WINDOW BLIND OF THE PERIOD.” 


This Blind has obtained an unimpeachable reputation for Elegance, Durability, and Economy in 
Window — It adorns, cheers, and beautifies the palaces of the nobility and the mansions of the 
gentry in all parts of the world. It fixes in less than half the space of a wood blind. 


SEE IT AT ONCE. 


Send for a Sample Lath, Price List, and Testimonials, which will be forwarded free on 
application by the Patentees, 
HODKINSON & CLARKE, 


CANADA WORKS, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM; and 
2, CHISWELL STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 




















== CADBURY'S _ 
C S0COA RESE NICE: 


~ "» GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 


$ how taken by Thousands as a light ‘and in- 
rating beverage, who could not before take 
spared Cocoa, ~~ to its being too thick and 


~ BADBURY’S MEXICAN | CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 


INDIGESTION 
INDIGESTION! 


MORSON'S ,PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


SEE NAME ON LABEL. 


Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


BOLD in Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 64.; 
GLOBULES, 2s., $s. 6d., and 6s. 6d.; and POWDER in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s.each, * 


BY ALL CHEMISTS AND THE MANUFACTURERS. 
T. MORSON & SON, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN ! 


Provide against the losses that follow by t&king a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue Ovpest AND LarGcEst AccIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


* Hon. A. KINNAIRD, Ma Chairman. 


Paid Up Capital and, Reserve Fund. Si 
Pts ANNUAL ID i 80,00: 
. oie : sc aloel to Yas rs. Oh Ett 3 


‘the Clerks at the Rail 
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